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A Lenten Prayer 


We thank Thee, Father, for these holy days, when we 
may walk again in holy meditation with Thy Son along 
the street of tears. Keep us close to Him, that we falter 
not in the hour of trial, but in His strength grow strong 
and in His love our hearts be set aflame. 

As He speaks words that forgive, so may we; as He 
conquers, so may we; as He lives eternally, so may we. 

Speak to us above the whirlwinds of our storm-racked 
world. the- fires of hate that seem unquenchable, the shak- 
ing of our trusted might matched only by the quaking of 
our hearts. Before Thine altars may we find Thy peace, 
and in the hour of duty Thy unfailing grace. In the name 
of Him Who hath found for us and all men the glory 
beyond the Cross. Amen. 

—Anppison H. Grorr. 


When George Washington won a battle, he never lost his head; 


G 
AQ WASHINGTON AT VALLEY FORGE when he lost a battle, he never lost heart. 
—Dr. Richard C. Schiedt. 
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MOUNT OF THE BEATITUDES: THE CARAVAN NORTHBOUND 


sy The broad Plain of Ahma, looking toward the famous Horns of Hattin, or traditional Mount of the Beatitudes (right center skyline) 
oF where Christ gave to the world one of His greatest sermons, on the sunny heights above blue Galilee, today lies on the route of the 
AD caravan trail between the Valley of Jezreel on the south and the foothills of the Lebanons on the north. Eleven camels . . . “iambic, 
bearing each its mystic load” . . . are shown here crossing the Plain of Ahma in which the Crusaders were disastrously defeated by Saladin 


at the Battle of Hattin in 1187 A. D., and the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem came to an end. 
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BEECHER’S THEORY OF PREACHING 

I am writing this page today with 
preachers primarily in mind. There has 
just come to my desk a little book that is 
so fascinating and full of suggestion that 
I eould not forbear ealling it to the at- 
tention of my fellow-preachers. It bears 
the title, “Henry Ward Beecher’s Art of 
Preaching,’ and is written by Lionel 
George Crocker, of Denison University, 
and published by the University of Chi- 
eago Press. The title is a little mislead- 
ing, for it might give the impression: that 
it was a study of Mr. -Beecher’s own 
preaching. Of course it is that to a large 
degree, but it is more an examination of 
Beecher’s Yale Lectures on Preaching and 
other addresses he gave on the subject of 
preaching to discover what was his theory 
of preaching in general, what rhetorical 
rules and principles he followed and advo- 
eated, what should be the chief aim of 
preaching, what was the gospel the preach- 
er had for the world and what was the 
secret of his success and power in preach- 
ing. Mr. Crocker has carefully examined 
every sermon and book Mr. Beecher ever 
wrote, in addition to those mentioned 
above, and he gives a list of 175 books 
which he has used as sources. (He also 
gives a list of Mr. Beecher’s sermons and 
texts for two consecutive years, and any 
young preacher might study this list with 
great care, noting how, without exception, 
the topie is always big, universal, funda- 
mental to life or thought, never trivial or 
commonplace. ) 

The book falls into three main divisions: 
“Invention”, “Arrangement”, “Style”. Un- 
der “Invention” we have first a survey of 
the sources of materials. Primarily Mr. 
Beecher found the sources of his sermons 
in life—first hand study of nature and 
particularly of people. Nobody ever knew 
people better than he. His knowledge of 
human nature was almost Shakesperean. 
He made friends of all classes and condi- 
tions of people and hardly a day went by 
that he did not learn something from a 
talk with somebody. His Lectures on 
Preaching are forever stressing the im- 
portance to the young preacher of know- 
ing men, the world they live in, their 
thought-life, their emotions. 


But he did- 


not neglect books. He was an omnivorous 
reader and read every kind of book. His 
library contained 15,000 volumes and al- 
most all of them bore his annotations. 
But his love of books was because they 
revealed men to him. His theory was that 
you simply could not preach to men unless 
you lived in their world and was at home 
in it. The section on the sources of ma- 
terials is followed by a study of the ere- 
ative process as revealed in Mr. Beecher’s 
confidential disclosures in his Yale Lee- 
tures. Every preacher will find this chap- 
ter fascinating, although he will have to 
be careful not to follow Mr. Beecher’s 
example all the way here. But the first 
half of the method of preparation we 
might all follow meticulously. namely, that 
of making every moment of the week a 
time of preparation. Mr. Beecher was al- 
ways brooding over sermon topies, always 
making notes of everything he read or 
saw that seemed fruitful of sermon ma- 
terial, always studying the needs of men 
and asking what message he could bring 
to meet those needs. He has much to say 
about “brooding” continually on high 
themes. When it came to the immediate 
preparation of the sermon, Mr. Beecher 
was in the habit of leaving it to the hour 
just before Church time. But Mr. Beecher 
was a genius and was as full of thought 
and feeling as a boiling spring is of water. 
The moment he got before a congregation, 
like the spring, he simply bubbled over. 
The last third of this section is devoted 
to the authority of the preacher. Mr. 
Beecher thought that the chief authority 
of the preacher was his own character. He 
would not use “proof” too much in preach- 
ing. Preaching was primarily the art of 
persuasion, and the appeal should be large- 
ly to the emotions by one whom the con- 
gregation loved and respected. 

One of the most interesting parts of the 
book follows right here where Mr. Beech- 
er’s use and advocacy of illustration in 
preaching is discussed. He was a great 
believer in illustrations and used them 
continually and he advised the young men 
to cultivate the habit as one of the best 
means not only of interesting the average 
congregation but of making truth plain 
to many who otherwise might not grasp 


Evangelism in the Reformed 


The popular meaning of Evangelism is 
the winning of souls for ‘Christ. “He that 
winneth souls is wise.” “They that win 
many to righteousness shall shine as the 
stars forever and ever.” Evangelism has 
always been regarded as the primary mis- 
sion of the Church. It is quite evident 
that it was central in the life of the early 
Christians. They felt that they had come 
into possession of something, when they 
accepted Christ, which they simply had to 
share with others. They could not keep 
the good news to themselves. Consequent- 
ly they went everywhere preaching the 
Gospel and winning new converts to Christ. 
In this way the Church grew and multi- 
plied and the Lord added daily such as 
were being saved. This has been the story 
of Christianity down through the years. 
Whenever the evangelistic passion was 
strong among-Christ’s followers, souls were 
added to the multitude of believers; and 
whenever that passion died down the 
Church made little or no progress. When 
men lost a passion for souls, they turned 
to other affairs and often lost their own 


CHARLES E. SCHAEFFER, D. D. 


souls. Evangelism is not a method; it is a 
passion. There are different types of evan- 
zelism, such as personal, pastoral, visita- 
tion, educational and social evangelism. 
These differ chiefly in method—the under- 
lying motive may be the same. No type 
is of any value unless the motive back 
of it is worthy. 

Just what type of evangelism shall be 
employed depends very largely on the con- 
ception which men hold with regard to the 
Chureh itself. If the Church is a mere 
human organization, a mere fellowship of 
believers, then it is likely that a certain 
type of evangelism which resorts to high 
pressure methods whereby men become 
“Joiners” is followed; but if the Church is 
regarded as an organism in the divine econ- 
omy, where Church membership means in- 
finitely more, then another type of evan- 
gelism will likely receive the major em- 
phasis. Some Churches, therefore, find one 
method more in harmony with their own 
genius than another. Each Church should 
thus follow the method which is most ef- 
fective according to its own usages and 


it. He tells his listeners back in the old 
Yale days that illustration did not come 
natural to him at first, but when he saw 
how effective it was he put himself scien- 
tifically to work at the matter and finally 
the habit became as natural to him as 
breathing, and there is no doubt but that 
a good deal of the effectiveness of his 
preaching came from. his remarkable use 
of illustration. He tells us that illustra- 
tion introduces the narrative quality into 
the sermon: it makes a statement clear; it 
assists proof; it makes impressions easily 
remembered; it stimulates the imagina- 
tion; it educates the people to think for 


themselves; it rests the audience by 
appealing to different parts of the 
mind; and so on. To use Mr. Beech- 


er’s own words, “Experience has taught 
that not only are persons pleased by be- 
ing instructed through illustration, but 
they are more readily instructed thus, be- 
cause, substantially, the mode in which 
we learn a new thing is by its being 
likened to something which we already 
know. They are a kind of covert analogy, 
or likening one thing to another, so that 
obscure things become plain, being pre- 
sented pictorially or otherwise by things 
that are not obscure and that we are fa- 
miliar with.” — 


The latter half of the book is devoted 
to a study of the processes of arrangement 
of material. I have not space to go into 
it in detail, but let me say that every 
preacher will find it about as helpful a 
piece of writing as has come into his 
hands in a long time. It discusses the 
importance of aim and plan; the audience 
and the plan; how the plan should be de- 
termined by the needs of the audience 
and not by any theory of sermonic instrue- 
tion; modes of attack, and the different 
kinds of sermons needed. As I said, a 
most invaluable survey of Mr. Beecher’s 
methods, with several illustrations of how 
he used them in actual sermons. There is 
a final chapter on “Style,” full of most 
valuable suggestion. Brother, read this 
little book and you will thank me for eall- 
ing it to your attention. 

—Frederick Lynch 


Church 


practices. The Reformed Church through- 
out its history has more or less adhered to 
the educational type of evangelism, It be- 
lieves in the teaching of God’s Word and 
in so-ealled “Christian nurture.” It teaches 
and practices infant baptism whieh im- 
plies later instruction, and this to be fol- 
lowed by confirmation. This is a wonder- 
fully effective system if properly under- 
stood, and logically carried out. Back of 
it lies a peculiar conception of the Church 
and a corresponding idea of the meaning 
of Church membership. The Church is “the 
body of Christ.” It is Christ projecting 
Himself down through time and through 
history. Christian parents who are vital 
members of this body of Christ bring their 
children to be baptized, thus incorporati 

them into the same mystical body, which 


is the Church. From that moment there — 


begins a long process of education in spir- 
itual things. The home becomes the first 
Christian nursery. Parents are to create 
an atmosphere in the home in which the 
child’s life receives spiritual nourishment. 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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A UNION OF MIND AND HEART 


This issue of the MESSENGER will be found particularly 
helpful to many of our readers because of the timely article 
by President Richards of the Theological Seminary, on the 
union which is to be consummated in June. Dr. Richards 
is Chairman of our Commission on Union, and he gives 
here a brief but invaluable sketch of the history of the 
Evangelical Synod of North America, the relation of the 
two denominations entering the united Church, and the 
leading considerations which in the Providence of God have 
brought us together. We are printing the article in one 
issue because we believe you will want to preserve it as a 
handy historic document, for which we should be grate- 
ful. Many pastors and Church workers should use it to 
pass on to others the information it contains. 
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THE PLACE OF PRAYER IN THE WORK OF 
THE CHURCH 


(An Elder’s Plea at the Meeting of Lancaster Classis) 


Surely the Church must consider prayer in its program, 
since the Bible mentions it more frequently than it does 
heaven, and since the New Testament contains more about 
prayer than about baptism and since there is more in the 
Gospels about prayer than about the Church. 

This is not intended as a theological discourse, but a few 
simple words in behalf of more prayer in the work of the 
Church—more frequent rather than more lengthy. It 
has been said that the longer our prayers are in private, 
the shorter they will be in public. 

While on duty in the army in France, and in my profes- 
sional life here at home, I have come in contact with per- 
sons who did not seem religious but who, when in danger, 
instinctively prayed. I have heard beautifully intelligent 
discourses directed to a Supreme Being in some far-off 
clime. But these mechanical repetitions of verbal forms 
did not mean as much to me, nor to the one offering them, 
as the sincere though simple importuning of some saint of 
the Old School. 

However, the most effectual prayer is a conversation be- 
tween a simple child of God and his Heavenly Father. Our 
pastor recently reminded us that the Christian religion is 
the only one recognizing God as Father, because Christ 


introduced Him to us as such; He has brought Him to 
us as a Friend who appreciates our thanks and hears our 
pleadings. Perhaps the answer to our petition is “No”, be- 
cause our Heavenly Parent, like an earthly parent, knows 
our request is for something harmful to our future. How- 
ever, the feeling of nearness and friendship is soothing and 
helpful. 


It has been said that ‘““Life’s supreme privilege is friend- 
ship with God”, and we know that “to have a friend we 
must be a friend”; therefore, the work of the Church will 
progress most successfully if we pray to a Friendly Father 
—pray to Him as a guest when in our homes—pray to 
Him as a companion when at work—pray to Him as a 
host when in Church. Those of us who, as leaders of 
any group, are called upon to pray in public should remem- 
ber that we are speaking to God for the people, and not 
speaking to the people about God, as is frequently done. 

Under the present circumstances, with distress to groups 
and individuals alike, surely there should be more prayer 
for and in the work of the Church—more family altars, 
more prayer meetings, more praise and thanksgiving. Even 
Dr. Fosdick, whose oratory has made him so popular, 
says that “Today prayer is more important in the Church 
service than the sermon.” Mr. Edison told us that more 
religion needs to be developed to keep pace with scientific 
achievement in order that the necessary balance might be 
maintained for proper advance in civilization. 


Prayer is as necessary to religion as gas is to an auto- 
mobile—the absence of prayer checks progress in the Church 
just as lack of gas leaves the machine stalled on the high- 
way. Christian activities are being developed faster than 
Christian experiences and faith; therefore, Christian prayers 
are needed for power to proceed. We Church folks must 
be regenerated and rededicated in order to lead our country 
in prayer for deliverance from this period of unrest and 
misunderstanding. 


If I have not made clear all of my statements, I do 
want to impress three ideas: First, that we pray as to a 
Friendly Father; second, that in public prayers we speak 
through Christ to God and not to the audience; and finally, 
that prayer is the power necessary for the activities of the 
Church. —GARDNER ATLEE Sayres, M.D. 
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WHAT IS YOUR TESTIMONY? 


Nothing gives more satisfaction to a Pastor than to hear 
the personal testimonies of his people to the development 
of their spiritual life, in victories won or prayers answered. 
As minister he may have had no part in it (after all, as 
I heard someone remark recently, you can’t “learn” any- 
one anything—we all must learn for ourselves), but he is 
greatly strengthened to preach and uphold the Gospel that 
can transform lives. Two examples: A bank clerk, out of 
employment through the closing of his bank, was held to be 
very “lucky” because he found another place after a while, 
but he said to me, “I know the reason. It was prayer, and 
nothing else.” A middle-aged man, seriously ill and wor- 
ried about his family, greeted me with a new light on his 
face one day. He had just received word that he was to 
be placed on a pension, a thing hitherto unheard-of in the 
establishment where he worked. This is how he told me 
the news: ‘Pastor, if you have any men around the Church 
who don’t believe in prayer, send ’em to me, and I’ll give 
them my photograph.”’ Which set me to wondering about 
how many of us could offer our pictures as testimonies to 
God’s goodness in answering prayer? —Purp E. Deitz 
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HARD TO EXPLAIN 


Are the customs and attitudes of Americans as difficult 
for people in other lands to understand as some of their 
customs and attitudes are to us? This question is often 
asked by some who seem to think that everything we do in 
our own land is so “open and above board” that everybody 
ought to be able to understand it without any explanation. 
But that is exactly the point of view that unthinking people 
take in other countries. As a matter of fact scarcely any- 
thing is more common than misunderstanding, and it is the 
cause of most of our troubles. Indeed, we would have a 
very difficult time of it if we attempted to explain many 
of the things done by our neighbors, and we all know how 
hard it would be to explain many of the things we do our- 
selves. 

As a familiar illustration, we may be excused for refer- 
ring to a recent remark by Senator Arthur Robinson, of 
Indiana. “Only a year ago,” he said, “if a man were caught 
carrying a gold piece and a bottle of whiskey, he was pinched 
for carrying the liquor. Now if he is caught with the same 
load, he goes to the hoosegow for carrying the gold.’”’ The 
Northwestern Christian Advocate wonders how Stanley 
Jones would explain that to Mahatma Gandhi. 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 


It was a personal privilege to come into touch the other 
day with a brilliant young Chinaman, Dr. No-Yong Park, 
who represented China in a debate at Hood College with 
Kinnosuke Adachi, representative of Japan. Dr. Park, 
who is a native of Manchuria, has traveled and studied in 
China, Japan, Europe and America, and is a graduate of 
Harvard University. He has just written a book entitled, 
“A Critique of American Civilization.” It is a wholesome 
discipline to read what such a cultured Oriental thinks of 
us. 

Among the passages in his book to which we may well 
give thoughtful attention are those which express his judg- 
ment on American newspapers and magazines. Those who 
know something of the present-day calibre of our news- 
stands may not be surprised to read what Dr. Park says. 
Perhaps some of us, however, have become so accustomed 
to the output of the American printing press that it will 
be a revelation to us to read these words: ‘With one or two 
exceptions,” writes Dr. Park, “the American press is not 
fit for a pig to read. You take out murder, robbery, im- 
morality and athletic contests, and hardly a thing is left 
to read save Mickey Mouse, Will Rogers’ dispatch, and the 
like. The primary object is to make money. It is taken 
for granted that nothing increases the circulation so much 
as cheap, sensational stuff. Therefore, the American news- 
paper men leave no stone unturned to get shocking, breath- 
taking headlines, and the current literature is full of harsh, 
vulgar, sensual stuff that no decent man can look at with 
a clear conscience.” 
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Remembering the famous prayer, “O wad some power 
the giftie gie us, to see oursels as ithers see us,’ we should 
perhaps be thankful for this withering blast from the East. 
But probably some will say that what appears on the 
printed page in our country is only a reflection of what is 
seen in the drama and on the screen. Father McCaffrey, 
of New York, has called for “the combined efforts of every 
Christian citizen’ to eliminate the “political influence” 
which permits the immorality in literature and the theatre. 
‘The whole city and its people are being judged by these 
things,” he said. “The police in New York and some 
other communities have shown themselves willing to co- 
operate, but they are hampered by lax enforcement of 
existing legislation and the indifference of certain members 
of the judiciary.” In the meantime the great mass of 
people who are decent and moral are subjected to these 
terrible things which are fostered by greedy and degenerate 
minds. “We have a right to know,” cries this priest, “who 
is responsible for this filth; how licenses are issued for 
this sort of thing; why such papers and such performances 
are not summarily eliminated as they should be.” The 
children who walk through our streets have the right to be 
protected from such conditions, he said. “Pause before 
almost any newsstand in the district. Look there at the 
magazines and periodicals displayed for sale to any adult 
or child wishing to purchase them. Pictures of naked men 
and naked women are blatantly and openly displayed and 
sold. Stories in so-called magazines go beyond suggestion 
and become openly lewd and salacious. Books on sex life, 
upon degeneracy—subjects that would make even a respec- 
table savage bow his head in shame. Glance at the bill- 
boards in front of the theaters, covered with pictures of 
women, if not absolutely nude, so scantily draped as to 
arouse the imagination. We have it on very good author- 
ity that during the last week in six theaters of this city 
police saw women appear on the stage absolutely naked 
before their audience of degenerates and perverts. Within 
the very shadow of this Church there is an agency in a so- 
called gymnasium for the so-called nudist movement—a 
place where degenerates and perverts, if they cannot prac- 
tice their trades, can learn where they may go to do so.” 


Indeed, the Roman Catholic Church deserves credit for 
leading a nation-wide campaign against this degeneracy in 
literature and the theatre. Present conditions were thrown 
into bold relief by the fact that, of the 33 productions on 
Broadway at the present time, the Catholic White List 
pronounces only two as fit to be seen, namely, “Big- 
Hearted Herbert” and ‘Her Master’s Voice”. 


Are we going to permit this scandalous situation to con- 
tinue, when publishers keep on printing nasty books filled 
with uncleanliness and some of them become our best 
sellers; and at the same time our theatres exhibit moral 
garbage for the supposed delectation of the populace? Is 
it nothing to us that representatives from other lands, even 
from the countries we call “heathen”, should exhibit a 
greater sense of decency than our own people? 
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A NEW BOOK BY DR. NIEBUHR 


Among the younger leaders of thought in our country, 
few today have so large a following as Professor Reinhold 
Niebuhr, of Union Theological Seminary. Many rate him 
very high among our major prophets and all regard him 
as a brilliant thinker whose ruling passion is social justice 
and who has a message which we cannot afford to ignore. 

The publication of a new book by Prof. Niebuhr is an 
event, and we feel sure that his latest work, Reflections on 
the End of an Era, (302 pages, $2, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons) will be widely read and will occasion widespread dis- 
cussion. He tells us that the basic conviction which runs 
through these reflections is that “the liberal culture of 
modernity is quite unable to give guidance and direction 
to a confused generation which faces the disintegration of 
a social system and the task of building a new one.” He 
demands what to many will seem a bizarre and capricious 
combination—greater political radicalism on the one hand, 
and more conservative religious convictions on the other. 
He admits that neither the liberals in politics and religion, 


nor the poltical radicals, nor the devotees of traditional  _ 
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Christianity, will be quite satisfied with his effort, and he 
admits in advance that he has little hope of winning any 
general concurrence to his views. He adds that his dis- 
tinguished brother, Professor H. Richard Niebuhr, of the 
Yale Divinity School, to whom this volume is dedicated 
and to whose stimulating analyses of the contemporary re- 
ligious and social problem he is much indebted, neverthe- 
less “disagrees with most of the conclusion” at which the 
author has arrived. These frank and disarming acknowl- 
edgments help to commend the sincerity and earnestness 
of this provocative book, which the author hopes will help 
a little, at least, ‘‘to shake the easy faith by which modern 
liberalism lives” and through which “the actual and tragic 
facts of contemporary history” seem to him to be obscured. 

It is of interest to us to remember that the Niebuhr 
brothers are ministers of the Evangelical Synod of North 
America, with whom we are soon to unite; they would 
certainly be an asset of outstanding value to any com- 
munion. 


One who holds liberals in such light regard as Prof. Nie- 
buhr seems to do, is not likely to command the entire ap- 
probation of our friend, Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, Relig- 
ious Editor of the Boston Evening Transcript. In a recent 
able critique under the caption, The Perplexity of a 
Prophet, Dr. Dieffenbach applauds Prof. Niebuhr’s “‘bril- 
liant, slashing and searching exposures of the passing or- 
der,” and admits that “his mind is probably keener than 
that of any other man in America in penetrating the tricks, 
the deceits and the wiles of men in all the tangled social, 
political and economic affairs of the world.” “He is”, says 
Dr. Dieffenbach, “a remarkable person who knows what is 
wrong, and who has performed an inestimable service, but 
he is not a leader.” 


It will doubtless be of interest to not a few of our readers 
to note Dr. Dieffenbach’s analysis, whether we agree with 
it or not. It is his thesis—which some will regard as rather 
strange, because he is a Unitarian—that you “never get to 
the bottom—or the top—of any human problem without 
the support of a theological doctrine.’ “Either God will 
work out this chaos into a new order, or He will not,” says 
Dr. Dieffenbach; and “in the present crisis we look for a 
leader who will fulfill the principles of an affirmative faith 
in God or in man or in both God and man.” He recalls 
that the first Epistle of John said: “Beloved, believe not 
every spirit, but try the spirits, whether they are of God; 
because many false prophets have gone out into the world.” 
The reason, according to Dr. Dieffenbach, why Prof. Nie- 
buhr falls short of the requirement men make of the spirits 
is that he is “more involved by the immorality of the world 
and the evil forces in history than he is convinced that there 
is a power, whether in God or in man, good enough and 
strong enough to win out over the world.” 


Though some have called Niebuhr “The American 
Barth”, he is not really like Barth and he is not doing what 
Barth does, adds this critic. Barth’s idea of God is differ- 
ent at most points. With Niebuhr, God speaks judgment, 
does not bring love or transformation, is without mercy or 
forbearance. “Indeed, He has been frustrated in history, 
and the only salvation comes by way of disillusionment.” 
Advance is by a kind of violence, which Niebuhr has made 
his central theme in his book, Moral Man and Immoral 
Society. Barth, on the contrary, always believes that God 
is more than equal to the situation and pictures the char- 
acter of God to be like the character of Christ, “infinitely 
more than the best that has ever entered into the mind of 
man.” 


Nor does Dr. Dieffenbach find Prof. Niebuhr’s views 
of human nature satisfactory. He is “a thorough-going 
Calvinist in his view of humanity, but he does not run true 
to Calvinism in his idea of God,” for Dr. Niebuhr’s God 
“can by no stretch of thinking be called sovereign either 
now or in any imaginable future period in history.” He 
thereore finds Dr. Niebuhr to be a “prophet who hardly 
believes in man or God in the abounding sense of religious 
history, and especially of the Christian tradition,” and he 
finds him lacking in “straight and complete thinking,” be- 
cause “his theology has not kept pace with his social teach- 
ing.” 
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This, of course, is a serious charge, and you may take 
it or leave it, as you prefer. Personally, we can say that, 
in hearing and reading Reinhold Niebuhr, we have been 
stimulated to thought as few others have been able to 
stimulate us. We may not agree with his conviction that 
the “haves” in our society are so bad that the “have nots” 
will be compelled to resort to force in order to secure any 
degree of justice. And it will continue to be a bit difficult 
for many to see how Dr. Niebuhr’s guarantee of ‘‘serenity 
and spiritual relaxation” can be made good for those who 
take his view of the task of “the ethically striving soul”— 
namely, “‘to embrace and espouse two partially incompatible 
and supplementary attitudes toward life’, preserving “‘a 
decent balance between the ethical urge to realize perfec- 
tion in history and the religious need of reconciliation with 
imperfection.” Dr. Dieffenbach thinks the difficulty is in 
Dr. Niebuhr’s “muddled mental processes”; we are willing 
to concede that our own processes are, after reading these 
profound “reflections”, somewhat confused. 


* * x 


A STARTLING CLAIM 


In a conference of ministers held as part of the 50th 
anniversary program of Temple University, Professor Cole 
of the Department of Religious Education at Crozer 
Theological Seminary, is quoted as saying: “Probably from 
the viewpoint of morality, the greatest influence upon child 
life i America today is not the Church, the school or the 
home, but the movie.’ He called attention to the fact that 
an estimated 28,000,000 to 30,000,000 children go to the 
movies every week; and while very occasionally they see 
a truly great picture, such as “Ben Hur”, “Grass”, ‘“Cav- 
alcade’’, or “Little Women”, usually it is the terrible trinity 
of sex, lust and crime, with “their accompanying vulgarity 
and false values.” 


The MEsseNGER would like to have some brief expres- 
sions from its readers, clerical and lay, on this point, which 
should be in the Editor’s hands by March 15th and should 
not exceed 300 words. Write in answer to the question: 
Do you believe that American children are more influenced 
today by the movies than by the Church, the school or the 
home? If so, why? A high-grade book will be given to 
the minister sending the best answer, and another to the 
Church member sending the best answer. 


x * * 


GETTING A PASTOR 


A prominent man in the Baptist Church wrote to the 
Editor of the Watchman-Examiner as follows: “Our 
Church is without a pastor, but please say nothing about it 
in the paper. Already we have so many prospective candi- 
dates that it about takes all my spare time to keep up with 
them.” The Editor published the following reply: “Of 
course, we know that many men are without pastorates and 
many men in the pastorate want to change, but our friend 
seems a bit too particular about this matter. We have no 
good way of settling pastors in the Baptist denomination. 
It is nothing against a man who is out to want to get in, 
nor it is anything against a man who has served long in a 
Church to want to change his pastorate. How can men 
get before vacant Churches unless they send their names 
or get somebody else to send their names? When there 
are 100 applicants for a pulpit, it does cause Church offi- 
cers to smile; but they ought to realize that there is no collu- 
sion among these men. The settling of a pastor in a Bap- 
tist Church is no easy matter.” 


What is here said about the Baptists would in large 
measure hold good in our own fellowship. Committees on 
Vacancy and Supply have been created in some Synods, 
but we fear little advantage is taken of this opportunity. 
It may be a bit inconvenient to some Church officers to 
have the names of so many who are willing or eager to 
make a change; but, as the Watchman-Examiner points out, 
there is another side to the question. It is a tragedy when 
a man who feels conscientiously that he ought to make a 
change never gets a chance to do so. A better method of 
settling pastors should in some way be devised. May we 
hope that this will prove one of the benefits coming to us 
in the united Church. 
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YOUR CHURCH AND THE CONFIRMATION 
CLASS 


(As a means of furthering mutual acquaintance with our 
brethren of the Evangelical Synod, the MESSENGER pro- 
poses to use an occasional editorial or article from the publi- 
cations of the denomination so soon to be united with ours. 
This editorial from “The Evangelical Herald” is a good 
illustration of our oneness of thought and purpose.) 

With all due respect for the influence and importance of 
special events in and upon our lives we do well to remind 
ourselves repeatedly that the most far-reaching and signifi- 
cant of our affairs are the usual, the oft repeated, the 
regularly recurring activities of our daily lives. 

Among the most significant of annually recurring seasons 
is the period of confirmation instruction. We are so accus- 
tomed to it, it is so much a part of our normal Church life, 
that there is often real danger in the fact that it is so thor- 
oughly taken for granted. 

For the minister who has “confirmed”? a number of 
classes the unconscious temptation to deal with a new class 
as just another class is always present. And it calls for self- 
disciplinary effort to pursue the task of instruction with 
the freshness of mind and the vitality of interest that young 
lives in the important stage of adolescence deserve and 
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greatly need. We who are ministers need to reflect appreci- 
atively on the privilege we have of living close to the lives 
of future men and women, and helping to shape them re- 
ligiously. And although each succeeding year brings with 
it the same privilege, each new year brings also a new group 
into an experience which will not come to its members 
again. 

Not only the minister, however, must keep himself fresh, 
and free from the just “going on forever” mood, but the 
congregation too, perhaps even more so than the minister, 
must preserve itself from a routine attitude toward the 
annual presence in its midst of another class. Each new 
group of confirmation youth trying to find its way to the 
heart of the Christian religion in a swiftly changing world 
represents the perpetual rejuvenation of the congregation 
itself. It is the fresh bit of leaven injected each year into 
the body of the congregation that keeps it from becoming 
set and frigid mentally, from becoming stale spiritually. 

Thus confirmation not only makes children ready to enter 
the congregation, but the congregation must sympathetically 
keep itself ready and capable of receiving and assimilating 
youth into its very make-up. The task is one of keeping 
conscious of and sustaining interest in a Christianity that 
is constantly being reborn and reincarnated in its very 
midst. 


The Thoughts of Justus Timberline 


When Four Forgive Four 

In looking through the Emporia “Ga- 
zette” last night I found this up-to-the- 
minute commentary on “Forgive us our 
debts, as we forgive our debtors.” 

An insurance agent owed a carpenter 
$35. The carpenter owed the store- 
keeper, who in turn owed his landlord 
for rent and the landlord owed the in- 
surance man. All four of the men were 
low on cash, so they arranged to meet 
in the store. The landlord gave the in- 
surance man a check which he endorsed 
and handed to the carpenter, who signed 
it and handed it to the storekeeper who 
endorsed it and gave it back to the land- 
lord. “Well,” remarked the landlord as 
he tore up the check, “that settles $140 
in bills, and I didn’t have any money in 
that bank, anyway.” 

Later I showed the story to August An- 
drews; and asked him, “Was there any- 
thing wrong in the landlord’s tearing up 
of that check?” 

August has clerked in a bank, and he 
isn’t easily caught. 

“No;” he said, “and the proof that it 
was all right is that these men could have 
transacted the whole affair, not only with- 
out money, but without the check. 

“Suppose the insurance man had said to 
the landlord, ‘I forgive you the $35 you 
owe me.’ Then the carpenter could have 
said to the insurance man, ‘I forgive you 
the $35 you owe me.’ And the storekeeper 
could have said the same to the carpenter, 
and the landlord to the storekeeper. 

“Tt would have amounted to the same 
thing. The check was just a sort of memo- 
randum, to prevent any misunderstanding, 
And memorandums can be torn up when 
they have served their purpose.” 

I thanked August; and now I’m passing 
the simple incident along. It shows, not 
only how debts can be paid without money, 
but how offenses can be effectively for- 
given, according to the method of Jesus. 

3ut in all my reading I have not found 
any store of four persons who have tried 
it. I wonder why? : 


* * * 


“He Ain’t Goin’ Nowhere!” 
You may think I have some queer neigh- 
bors, and if so, I can’t protest. 
A few of them do seem a little less—or 
maybe more—than intelligent. 
When the other man is trying to make 


me see a big new idea, I’m not always sure 
whether I’m talking to a crank or a genius. 

There’s Hiram Pennyfeather, for exam- 
ple. He used to eall himself “a dyed-in- 
the-wool Presbyterian.” He has been by 
turn an Episcopalian, a United Brother, a 
Methodist, and a Seventh Day Adventist. 

Now he says he’s cut loose from all 
dogmas, creeds, and theologies; he’s “free 
from every shackle of dead doctrines.” 

I guess he is, too. He’s been heard to 
denounce at the same time the Nicene 
Creed, the Westminster Confession, and the 
Methodist Articles of Religion. He quit 
reciting the Apostles’ Creed quite a while 
before he left our Church. 

But Hiram isn’t good for much, after 
all. He’s long on independence and short 
on usefulness. He’d rather give the 
Churches a skinning than give the Widow 
Hopkinson a job. 

Not only so, but, after he’s dropped every 
old religious loyalty, he hasn’t taken up 
any new ones. He says he doesn’t want 
to be hitched. 

Trouble is, not much gets done in this 
world unless somebody will stand to be 
hitched, and then will pull in the harness. 

I think of an old friend’s saying about 
a highly notional and heedless preacher we 
had once. 

The preacher had been specially careless 
in some general remarks that morning, and 
my friend came into the Sunday School 
class all het up. 

Said he, “That man does provoke me. 
He’s like an old hoss turned out to pas- 
ture on the Fourth of July; he starts out 
lickity split, head up and tail up, and 
makes an awful fuss, but he ain’t goin’ 
nowhere!” 

* * * 


Our Forum, For and Against 


One of the other Churches in our town 
has what is called a forum, every other 


Sunday night. I drop in now and then, 
and it isn’t such a bad idea. 

At first I was inclined to be critical, for 
my long habit of going to Church twice 
made the forum seem an intrusion on a 
sacred hour. 

That’s nonsense, of course; the Sunday 
evening service is a great institution, but, 
as my friend Jake Driver used to say, 
“Taint in the Bible, exactly.” 

So I’ve lost my prejudice against the 
forum. What I think about it now is not 
that it’s wrong, but that so seldom does it 
get far from where it starts. 

Whether you’re a Methodist or a Roman 
Catholic, or anything in between those ex- 
tremes, your religion, when it is real, is 
as much a thing of your heart as your 
head. 

And the forum—this one, anyhow—is all 
head, as far as it is anything. 

Everybody talks who wants to: and yet 
everybody understands that you mustn’t 
try to influence anybody else’s convictions. 

There’s plenty of interest, and plenty of 
opinion, but nobody expects anything 
much to happen. 

I watch the people going away, and they 
show little sign of having been instructed, 
or stirred up, or given a bit of new cour- 
age. 

Nobody expects moral decisions to be 
made in the forum meeting, and so no 
moral decisions are made. 

And yet right there is what I think is 
the greatest need of the people who at- 
tend. They can get information almost 
any place. Somewhere they must get a 
new purpose, or they will get nothing out 
of all their talk. 

It reminds me of a story I’ve told be- 
fore; as is the habit of most talkers. A 
canvasser was trying to sell an encyclo- 
pedia of agricultural practice to a farmer 
who seemed glad of the chance to stop and 
hear the agent’s story. 


But after listening to a long and elo- 
quent description of this wonderful set of 
books, and especially of the many methods 
it contained for doing better farm work, 
the prospect ended the interview with one 
unanswerable confession: “Young feller, I 
ain’t farming now as well as I know!” 

The forum people are not living now as 
well as they know; and my main objection 
to the forum method is that it doesn’t 
seem to make ’em even want to do better. 
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A Cure for the Resigning Habit 


Once we had a highly competent Sunday 
School superintendent with a bad habit. 
He was not different from other people in 
liking to be praised, but his way of fishing 
for an annual testimonial became sort of 
galling to some of us. 

He would present his report to the Sun- 
day School board, a report in which he 
handed himself no bouquets, and which re- 
flected the healthy condition we knew ex- 
isted all through the school. 

Then, at the end, he would say that, in 
view of the eight, or ten, or fifteen years 
in which he had been consecutively re- 
elected, he felt the time had probably come 
when someone else should be chosen, and 
therefore he begged to tender his resigna- 
tion. 
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He did this three years in succession. 
Each time there was quick protest: “No, 
no; we could not possibly get along with- 
out you”; followed by a generous barrage 
of compliment and commendation. 

In the end, he would consent, under all 
this pressure, to withdraw his resignation, 
and he would be unanimously re-elected for 
another year. ; 

After the third of these performances, 
I made up my mind he ought to be stop- 
ped. So I kept my own counsel until the 
year was almost up. 


A week before the annual meeting I 
went to a lady whose family was on un- 
usually intimate terms with the superin- 
tendent’s family. 

“Mrs. Massingham,” I said, “you will 
know what I mean’’—she is pretty quick 
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in the uptake—“and so I hope you or your 
husband can get word to Brother Lancas- 
ter that if he offers his resignation this 
year I shall move it be accepted, and move 
also for a committee to prepare suitable 
resolutions, to be engrossed and presented 
publicly on the last Sunday of the Sunday 
School year.” 

Mrs. Massington said, “Justus, you’re 
perfectly right. My husband, much as he 
thinks of Brother Lancaster, would like 
nothing better than to second such a mo- 
tion. But I believe I can assure you it 
won't be necessary.” And it wasn’t. 

This story may not be worth the space 
it occupies, but I still have faith in the 
treatment, whenever and wherever its use 
seems to be indicated. 


A Union of Mind and Heart 


The Reformed Church in the U. S—The Evangelical Synod of N. A. 
PRESIDENT GEORGE W. Ricuarps, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 


I. 


Each of these Churches has voted, the 
vne through its Classes, the other through 
its Districts, almost unanimously in favor 
of the Plan of Union which was submit- 
ted to it by the Joint Commission on 
Union. In accordance with the provisions 
of the Plan, the Classes and Districts have 
elected or will elect delegates to “The 
General Synod of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church.” This Synod will be con- 
stituted on Wednesday morning, June 27, 
in Zion Evangelical Church, Cleveland, O. 
The day preceding, June 26, the General 
Synod of the Reformed Church and the 
General Conference of the Evangelical 
Synod will meet in special session, the 
former in a Reformed Church and the lat- 
ter in a Church of the Evangelical Synod. 
In these meetings the vote of the Classes 
and of the Districts will be officially an- 
nounced and ratified; the several Boards 
will make report of their present status; 
and such other business will be transacted 
as may be necessary before the final ad- 
journment of each of the supreme judica- 
tories. With adjournment the Reformed 
Church in the United States and the Evan- 
gelical Synod of North America will cease 
to exist as separate bodies. They will con- 
tinue their existence and their activities 
in the united Church to be known as “The 
Evangelical and Reformed Church.” 

‘This is an historic event not only for 
the officers and members of the two 
Churches but for the Protestant Churches 
of America. For the Reformed Church in 
the United States has a history in this 
eountry of more than two hundred years, 
and the Evangelical Synod of a hundred 
years. Counting souls, men, women, and 
ehildren, the united Church will include 
one million persons and will be represented 
in at least three-fourths of the States of 
the Union. 

I shall endeavor to present in as clear 
and concise a form as possible whence tle 
pioneers of these Churches came, where 
they settled, and what are the character- 
isties of each Church. 


II. 


Each Church had the word “German” in 
its original title—“The German Reformed 
Chureh of America,” and “The German 
Evangelical Synod of North America.” The 
former dropped the word in 1869 and the 
latter, during the World War, about 1917. 
It indicates that the founders of each 
Church in America came from the same 
country, the same race, and the same na- 
tion; and, to a large extent, had the same 
social and religious heritage—their Father- 
land was Germany; and the Mother Church 
for the one was the Reformed Church in 
Germany and for the other the Evangelical 
United Church. of Germany. 


While they came from the same land 
and settled in the same country, they came 
at different times, about a hundred years 
apart, and settled in different portions of 
the United States. The Reformed pioneers 
came, from 1700 to 1770, to Pennsylvania, 
with Philadelphia as a distributing cen- 
ter; the pioneers of the Evangelical Synod 
came, from 1825 to 1860, into Missouri, 
with St. Louis as a distributing center. Of 
course there were larger or smaller groups 
of each Church in adjoining colonies or 
states. Just as the Germany of the first 
half of the 18th century differed from the 
Germany of the first half of the 19th cen- 
tury and as the colonial and early na- 
tional period of the United States differed 
from the mid-national period, the pioneers 
of the two Churches differed from each 
other. Each group had the impress of its 
own generation in Germany and shared the 
conditions of the unsettled portions of 
land and of life of the period when they 
came to this country. In other words, it 
meant one thing to cross the Atlantic on 
a sailing vessel, land at Philadelphia, and 
venture into the “Woods of Penn,” about 
1720; it meant another thing to cross the 
Atlantic in a steamship, enter the Mis- 
sissippi Valley about 1820, take unoccu- 
pied lands in Missouri and Kansas, or find 
a home in a growing town of the West. 
St. Louis at that time was a city of 11,- 
000; and Chicago was a border town. 
Looking eastward the German pioneers of 
the midwest in the 19th century beheld a 
more or less distinctive American civiliza- 
tion and culture extending from Maine to 
Georgia. 

Both the similarities and the differences 
in the two German migrations, out of 
which each of the Churches under consid- 
eration came, must be kept in mind if one 
is to make a comparative study and take 
an estimate of their present conditions 
and achievements. 


III. 
The Reformed Church and The Evan- 
gelical Synod are descendants of the 
Reformation in the 16th century. The or- 


iginal Reformers were Martin Luther of 
Wittenberg, Germany, and Ulric Zwingli 
of Zurich, Switzerland. Each of these men 
protested against what he considered the 
errors and abuses in the Church of his 
fathers—the Roman Catholie Church. They 
agreed in their protest, but when each de- 
fined the Church in the light of the New 
Testament, he differed from the other. The 
outcome was two branches of Protestant 
Christianity on the Continent — the one 
known as the Lutheran Church, the other 
as the Reformed Church. Each of the 
Churches claimed the name “evangelical” 
to distinguish it from the Roman Catholics 
on the one hand and from the humanists 


and rationalists on the other. They pro- 
fessed to be “evangelical” because they 
rediscovered the evangel, that is, the good 
news or the gospel, in the New Testament. 
And the content of the good news was 
that while men are sinners, they are saved 
by the free grace of God through Jesus 
Christ, not by faith and good works aided 
by the sacraments of the Church, nor by 
sole reliance upon education and moral 
endeavor. 

At the close of the Thirty Years’ War, 
1618-1648, three Churches were recognized 
by the Peace of Westphalia as “Churches 
by law established’”—the Reformed, the 
Lutheran, and the Roman Catholic. Other 
Christian fellowships were considered dis- 
senters, non-conformists, sects, and were 
subject to disabilities and occasionally to 
more or less grievous persecution. Among 
them were the Mennonites, the Schwenk- 
felders, the Tunkers; all of whom became 
early settlers in Pennsylvania. 

In 1817, when the 300th anniversary of 
the Reformation was celebrated through- 
out Europe and America and, with special 
enthusiasm, in Germany and Switzerland, 
the King of Prussia by royal decree united 
the Reformed and Lutheran Churches in 
his province into one body under the name 
of The Evangelical United Church of 
Prussia. The Church Union of Prussia 
was effected in other states of Germany 
and increased in numbers and influence 
throughout the 19th century. There were, 
however, Lutheran ministers and congre- 
gations and Reformed ministers and con- 
gregations, each of the stricter sort, who 
refused to enter the United Church. They 
remained independent bodies, the one keep- 
ing the name “Lutheran” and the other 
the name “Reformed.” Lutherans of this 
type also settled in the 19th century in 
the Mississippi Valley, founded congrega- 
tions, and constituted the Missouri Synod. 
The German Reformed immigrants of this 
period settled mainly in Wisconsin, estab- 
lished the Mission House at Plymouth, 
Wisconsin, and organized the German 
Synod of the North West, now part of the 
Reformed Church in the United States. 


LV 


The union decreed by the King of Prus- 
sia, 1817, would not have been effective 
without long preparation of the Churches 
for such a union. For generations Luther- 
an and Reformed congregations had lived 
harmoniously in the same town and prov- 
ince and their members intermarried; some- 
times the congregations worshiped in the 
same builidng at different hours of the day 
or on different days. Furthermore, the 
Calvinism of the Reformed Church in Ger- 
many, especially of the Rhine lands, was 
modified in the 16th century by the influ- 
ence of Melancthon — an influence easily 
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traceable in the ironic spirit of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism in which, Max Goebel says, 
one finds a blend of “Lutheran earnestness, 
Melancthonian mildness, Zwinglian simplic- 
ity and Calvinistie fire.” 

Moreover, Calvin and Melancthon met 
at the Colloquy of Regensburg in 1541. 
Melancthon, in 1540, modified the tenth 
article of the original Augsburg Confes- 
sion of 1530—the article which defined the 
significance of the Lord’s Supper; and Cal- 
vin signed the modified Augsberg Confes- 
sion with the words following his signa- 
ture, “as it is interpreted by the author,” 
that is, by Melancthon. The two men be- 
eame fast friends and agreed on the one 
point on which in 1529 at Marburg Luther 
and Zwingli differed and separated. Cal- 
vin wrote in a letter: “There is nothing 
in the world I desire more than agreement 
with the South German Lutherans.” 


Indeed, both original Lutheranism and 
Calvinism were modified and moderated 
by Melancthon. Professor Lang claims 
that the Reformed Church in the Palati- 
nate was founded by Bucer, Calvin, and 
Melancthon, all of whom favored Church 
union. From the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury there were majorities or minorities 
in the Reformed Churches in Germany and 
in the Lutheran Churches of Germany, nei- 
ther of which was strictly Lutheran nor 
strictly Calvinistic. These groups became 
the forerunners and their descendants the 
members of the German Reformed Church 
in North America in the 18th century, and 
of the German Evangelical Synod of North 
America in the 19th century. 


During the last 20 years the ministers 
of these Churches have become acquainted 
with each other and have discovered that 
they are closely related and do not differ 
widely enough to dwell apart. According- 
ly the same sense of kinship, out of which 
eame “The Evangelical United Church of 
Prussia” and of other German states, has 
resulted in the adoption of The Plan of 
Union of “The Evangelical and Reformed 
Church.” Professor Emanuel V. Gerhart, 
of the Theological Seminary at Lancaster, 
more than once told me that Professor 
Philip Schaff, as early as 1850, expressed 
the hope that these two Churches would 
unite. 

Vv. 

The first minister of the German Evan- 
gelical Synod in this country was Her- 
mann Garlichs; also the first minister from 
Germany in Missouri. In 1836 he organ- 
ized the first German Evangelical congre- 
gation, 50 miles southwest of St. Louis. 
The log-house in which he lived was the 
first German Evangelical parsonage in 
America. Garlichs was the John Philip 
Boehm of his Church, for Boehm, in 1725, 
organized the first German Reformed con- 
gregations in the Perkiomen region in 
Pennsylvania. 

Other ministers of the Evangelical 
Chureh of Germany came to this country 
from 1836 on, gathered the German set- 
tlers in different localities into congrega- 
tions, and thus laid the foundation of the 
German Evangelical Synod in North Amer- 
ica in Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Michigan, ete. In the first 
generation, from 1825 to 1860, the congre- 
gations depended wholly for ministers upon 
men trained in Germany or German Switz- 
erland. Two institutions became patrons 
of the German Churches in the West— 
the Mission House at Basle, Switzerland, 
and the Mission House at Barmen, Ger- 
many. About 150 ministers came from 
the Basle institution in the 19th century; 
others came from the school at Barmen. In 
the decade from 1836 to 1846 arrived Riess, 
pioneer in southern Illinois, Wall, Rieger, 
Nollau, and others. As a rule they began 
their ministry in St. Louis and in the 
neighboring counties. Thence they enter- 
ed other states and territories, following 
their kinsmen of blood and faith, and or- 
ganized congregations as far south as 
Texas, as far north as Minnesota, and as 
far west as Oregon and California. The 


CHURCH 


DESTINY 


Awesome and 
Death— 

Stamped by fate — for each — in 
LIFE’S great book: 

Unsuspecting as a new-born babe we 
go— 

So unaware what Destiny may hold 
in store. 

There are many fain would pierce 
thy mystic veil— 

Eager to learn what morning holds 
for him: 

Shall Life’s tomorrow bring him 
wealth, and honor dear—and 
fame— 

Or shall it leave him desolate—blind 
perhaps—or lame— 

Dear GOD—Thou all-wise One— 

Writer of Destiny itself— 

How good that Thou hast willed we 
shall not know each coming 
hour: 

How soon each one would cease to 
battle and to strive— 

Were he to know that nothing could 
avail. 

Thus step by step we go: 

Some trust to GOD: 

Some hold to other idols dear: 

But strongly in each heart is born 
the hope 

That just perchance the morrow shall 
bring forth 

ALL that we _ so 
coveted— 

—Therefore DESTINY we do not 
fear. 


unconquerable as 


long have 


—Beulah Gaynell Kraft. 


account of their home mission work is a 
bright chapter in the history of the Evan- 
gelical Synod. Louis von Rague’, educated 
in Germany, organized 24 congregations— 
22 in Wisconsin and, toward the end of his 
life, 2 in Chicago. 

In 1840, October 15, Pastor Nollau in- 
vited six ministers to his house, a log 
eabin at Gravois Settlement, now the town 
of Mehlville, Missouri, to consider the 
union of the widely scattered congrega- 
tions into one body. After deliberation 
and prayer they organized the “German 
Evangelical Church Association of the 
West.” Officers were chosen, a constitu- 
tion with 24 articles was adopted, and 
signed by the ministers present. Adjourn- 
ing the same day, the members of the new 
Association were taken on a wagon by a 
young farmer to St. Louis, from which 
place they went to their respective par- 
ishes. No one then dreamed that the 
time was coming when there would be 30 
congregations in that city, more congre- 
gations than those of any other denomina- 
tion; that within ten miles from the Union 
Station there would be a theological semi- 
nary ranking in beauty of situation and 
in completeness of equipment second to 
none in America; that the denomination 
would extend from the Atlantie to the 
Pacific and from the Gulf to the Lakes. 

Pastor Nollau did for the Evangelical 
Synod what Michael Schlatter did for the 
Reformed Church when, in 1747, he with 
3 ministers and 28 elders organized in 
Philadelphia the Coetus, the first judica- 
tory of the Reformed Church in the 
United States. 

As the number of congregations in the 
different states increased, other Associa- 
tions were organized. For a time all the 
ministers and delegates of the congrega- 
tions met in annual conference. In 1858 
district conferences were organized, now 
known as Districts; and in 1859 represent- 
atives of the Districts met at Louisville, 
Kentucky, and constituted the first Gen- 
eral Conference. These Districts corre- 
spond to the Classes of the Reformed 
Church, which were organized in 1819; and 
the General Conference corresponds to the 
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General Synod, which was organized in 
1863 in Pittsburgh, Pa. In membership the 
Districts are larger than our Classes and 
smaller than our Synods. In the Evan- 
gelical Synod there are no district Synods. 

In principle the form of government in 
the two Churches is so much alike that 
there will be no more difficulty in pre- 
paring a constitution for the united 
Church than there would be if each Chureh 
would prepare a new constitution for its 
own government. One of the leaders of 
the Evangelical Synod describes its gov- 
ernment as a “blending of congregational 
and presbyterial elements, with a touch of 
the episcopal as a sort of unwritten law.” 
This seems to be what ministers and eld- 
ers of the Reformed Church have been ask- 
ing and seeking for the last ten years and 
more—a form of government that will pre- 
serve the freedom of the congregation and 
yet maintain sufficient central authority to 
serve the welfare of ministers and congre- 
gations and to promote closer co-operation 
in the work of the Church as a whole. 


VI. 


The genius and character of a Church is 
expressed in its creedal and doctrinal 
formulas. Both the Reformed Church and 
the Evangelical Synod are confessional 
Churches, yet they are not heavily bur- 
dened with confessions of faith. In Ger- 
many, as well as in the United States, the 
Reformed Church has only one statement 
of faith, the Heidelberg Catechism. The 
Evangelical Chureh of Germany accepts 
the Augsburg Confession, Luther’s Smaller 
Catechism, and the Heidelberg Catechism. 
These were the basal confessions of evan- 
gelical Protestantism in Germany in the 
16th century. 

The statement, adopted by the German 
Evangelical Association of the West in 
1840, was revised in 1848 to read as 
follows: 

“The German Evangelical Chureh 
Association of the West, as a part of 
the Evangelical Church, defines the term 
‘Evangelical Church’ as denoting that 
branch of the Christian Chureh whieh 
acknowledges the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments as the Word 
of God, the sole and infallible guide of 
faith and life, and accepts the interpre- 
tation of the Holy Scriptures as given 
in the symbolie books of the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches, the most impor- 
tant being the Augsburg Confession, and 
Luther’s and the Heidelberg catechisms, 
in so far as they agree. Where they dis- 
agree, however, the German Evangelical 
Church Association of the West adheres 
strictly to the passages of Holy Serip- 
ture bearing on the subject, and avails 
itself of the liberty of conscience pre 
vailing in the Evangelical Church.” 
This is the only doctrinal article in the 

present Constitution of the Evangelical 
Synod. Another authoritative statement 
has been issued by it which explains the 
above paragraph: 

“The Evangelical Synod of North 
America professes its allegiance to Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, the supreme 
revelation of the divine being and will, 
the one mediator between God and man, 
who is the Author of our salvation. 

“The Synod acknowledges the Holy 
Seriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments as the divinely inspired testimony 
to God’s eternal plan of salvation. 

“As a Protestant Church body, the 
Synod adheres to the confessions of the 
Reformation, not in any literal or legal- 
istic sense, but as maintaining the divine 
reality of eternal truth to which these 
confessions have given historie expres- 
sion. 

“In the spirit of the Holy Scriptures, 
and in line with the development of 
Protestant life and thought for more 
than four centuries, the Evangelical 
Synod, in religious inwardness and with 
religious freedom, seeks to strengthen 
and extend the sovereignty of God upon 
earth. 
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“The Evangelical Synod recognizes its 
fellowship of mind and spirit with all 
Christian Churches that accept the above 
basis of faith, and is ready and willing 
to work with them for the honor and 
glory of Jesus Christ and the highest 
welfare of humanity.” 


On certain points there is a difference 
between the Lutheran and Reformed con- 
fessions, yet it is not wide enough to keep 
the two Churches apart. Freedom is al- 
lowed, so far as the interpretation of 
points of difference is concerned, to ad- 
here “to the passages of the Holy Serip- 
tures bearing on the subject”; and the 
officers and members of the Church may 
avail themselves of this “liberty of con- 
science.” The Evangelical Synod is in full 
accord with the motto popularized in our 
Church by Professor Philip Schaff: In 
necessariis unitas; in dubiis libertas; in 
omnibus caritas (in essentials unity, in 
things doubtful liberty, in all things love). 


At present, in the Evangelical Synod, 
as well as in the Reformed Church, there 
are schools of theological thought. Each 
Church is in spots conservative, liberal, 
and mediational; yet in neither of the 
Churches is there a considerable trend to- 
wards static fundamentalism or humanis- 
tic liberalism. The primary interest at 
present seems to be in practical activity— 
in evangelism, missions home and foreign, 
benevolent work, and the application of 
the gospel to the social relations of life. 
Both Churches have been members of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America since its beginning; and hoth 
have approved, in their supreme judica- 
tories, the Social Ideals of the Churches 
proposed by the Federal Council. 


VII. 


The Evangelical Synod, like the Reform- 
ed Church, allows room for a free service 
and a liturgical service. While the Ger- 
man language is still used more widely in 
the Evangelical Synod than in the Re- 
formed Church, the English language is 
rapidly becoming the language of worship 
in both Churehes. The Anglicizing and 
Americanizing process has progressed more 
rapidly in the Evangelical Synod than in 
the Reformed Church. In the former 
Church it began in the eighties of the 
last century and is now about complete; 
in the Reformed Church the German lan- 
guage was used for more than a century 
and is still in vogue in parts of the East 
and in the Northwest. The instruction in 
the Seminaries at Dayton and at Laneas- 
ter is in English. In the Mission House 
at Plymouth, Wisconsin, some of the 
classroom work is done in German. With 
the passing of this generation “The Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church” will be an 
American Church, using only the English 
language in worship and in the conduct 
of business in the judicatories. 


The Evangelical Synod has received as 
its heritage from the Lutheran Church a 
highly developed liturgy which provides 
for forms of worship for each season of 
the Church Year—Advent, Epiphany, Lent, 
Easter, Trinity. In many of the congre- 
gations the service is conducted at the 
altar; in all of them, whether with or with- 
out prescribed forms, it is orderly, digni- 
fied, and appropriate. Both in spirit and 


ical Synod has an excellent record. 


form of worship, the two Churches are in 
full accord. 

A paragraph from one of the Evangeli- 
cal ministers will enable ministers and 
members of the Reformed Church to under 
stand the spirit and method of worship of 
the Evangelical Synod: 

“Evangelical Churches are accustom- 
ed to observe the Church year as a sys- 
tematic method of keeping the divine 
plan of salvation and Jesus’ work of re- 
demption constantly before their people. 
Lent in particular is very generally ob- 
served as a season of special personal de- 
votion and reconsecration and of inten- 
sive evangelistic effort, and most of the 
additions to the Church are obtained at 
that time. Confirmation is practiced, 
not as a rite or a sacrament but as a 
method of Christian instruction and nur- 
ture, and of winning young people for 
Christ and the Chureh during their early 
adolescence,” 


OPTIMISM 


Be an optimistic optimist, 
Ignore depressing things. 


The man that wins life’s prizes 
Is the man that smiles and sings. 


—Grenville Kleiser 


VIII. 


As in the Reformed Church, the first 
school in America under the care of the 
Evangelical Synod was for the education 
of ministers. In 1850, only 14 years after 
the organization of the first congregation, 
the Evangelical Synod opened a theolog- 
ical seminary in Marthasville, Missouri, 
where it remained until 1833; thence it 
was removed to St. Louis; and in 1925 on 
a tract of 20 acres spacious and sumptuous 
buildings including a main hall, student 
dormitories, professors’ apartments, a 
chapel, a library, and a dining hall, were 
erected. The institution is now known as 
Eden Theological Seminary. 


Schools for the training of teachers for 
parochial schools and for the preparation 
of students for entrance into the theolog- 
ical seminary were established from 1860 
to 1870. One of them was at Cincinnati; 
another at Elmhurst, Illinois, not far from 
Chicago. In 1871 these two schools were 
united into Elmhurst College, which now 
has authority to grant the Bachelor’s De- 
gree. Oakwood Institute is a school for 
lay workers, directors of religious educa- 
tion, pastor’s assistants, missionaries, dea- 
conesses, and workers in charitable insti- 
tutions. 

While the Evangelical Synod has not 
as many academies, colleges, and semi- 
naries as the Reformed Church, its zeal 
for higher education is equal to that of 
the Reformed Church. Both Churches have 
the same profound respect for an educated 
ministry and for education under supervi- 
sion of the Church and the influence of 
Christian ideals of life. 


Ix. 


In benevolent institutions the Evangel- 
The 


Chureh controls and supports six orphan 
ages, five homes for the aged, two homes 
for epileptics and feebleminded, and nine 


deaconess hospitals. Under the Home Mis- 
sion Board there are 127 congregations 
located in every section of the United 


States. Foreign Mission work is conduct 
ed in India, with 38 missionaries, 33 na 
tive workers, and in Honduras, with 12 
missionaries and 3 native workers. In each 
of these fields, especially in India, there 
are high schools for boys and girls, mid 
dle schools, a theological seminary, and a 
women’s Bible training school. 


The missionary and benevolent work of 
the Church is under the care of Boards cor 
responding to the Boards of the General 
Synod of the Reformed Chureh—Minis 
terial Relief, Home Missions, Foreign Mis 
sions, Publications, Education. The ad- 
ministrative and editorial offices are lo- 
cated in a building completed a few years 
ago and known as the Evangelical Synod 
Building (or Eden Publishing House), St. 
Louis, Missouri, the counterpart of the 
Schaff Building in Philadelphia. 


xX. 


In conclusion may I add a personal tes- 
timony growing out of my contact during 
the last five years with the President Gen- 
eral, ministers, professors, Districts, Gen- 
eral Conference, congregations, and Theo- 
logical Seminary, of the Evangelical Syn- 
od. With the other members of the Com- 
mission on Union of the Reformed Chureh 
I have sat in joint session of the two 
Commissions since the negotiations for 
union have begun. I found men sincere 
and true, of fine scholarship, deep loyalty 
to their convictions, forward-looking men 
eager to conciliate and yet never ready to 
compromise, their minds and hearts in- 
tent upon all the interests of the Kingdom 
of God, with an outlook far beyond the 
horizon of their Church, as wide as hu- 
manity and the Church universal. I have 
lectured for a week in Eden Theological 
Seminary. I had genial fellowship with 
professors and students, and a conference 
with about fifty of their ministers in one 
of the halls of the Seminary. I preached 
before a large congregation in St. Louis. 
I was given the degree of Doctor of Di 
vinity by the Theological Faculty. IT have 
spoken in their Churches in Baltimore, 
Rochester, Columbus, in meetings of their 
Districts in Cleveland, Buffalo, Auburn, 
and Albany, and in the General Confer- 
ence in Rochester. I have met laymen as 
well as ministers. I profess to know the 
ministers, members, and institutions of the 
Reformed Church in the United States. 
And when I think of the spirit, life, and 
doctrine of the two Churches, their racial, 
national, social, and theological back- 
ground, their way of living, their enthusi- 
asm for education, and their sterling eiti- 
zenship in our Republic, I am convinced 
that, if there ever was reason to expect 
a real union of mind and heart, as well as 
of judicatories and institutions, between 
two Churches in American Protestantism, 
one has a right to expect it from the union 
that is about to be consummated June next 
between the Evangelical Synod of North 
America and the Reformed Church in the 
United States, under the name of The 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. 


Religion from Odds and Ends 


Anyone who has read the small volume 
of sermons from the pen of Walter Russel 
Bowie will have indelibly impressed upon 
his mind a text from the 44th chapter of 
Isaiah, from which Dr. Bowie draws his 
sermon on the theme, “Religion out of 
Remnants.” With this as a background I 
want to talk to you this morning from 
this same text. 


A Sermon by the Rev. BEN M. HERBSTER 


Today you and I look back upon those 
who long ago made idols out of wood and 
stone and then bowed down and worshiped 
the images fashioned by their own hands. 
I say we look back upon those people 
with an air of superiority, with a feeling 
of pity for them that they should be so 
unthinking, so gullible, so naive, to be- 
lieve that a God which they could fashion 


could at the same time have power over 
them. To our supposedly enlightened 
minds, it seems almost unthinkable that 
people could have been hoodwinked for 
long into such a faith. TI know of no place 
in Seripture where this situation is sum- 
med up so well as it is in this prophecy 
of Isaiah, where he contrasts the power 
of God and His might with the powerless- 
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ness of idols; and then he goes on to point 
out how craftsmen fashioned these idols, 
finally going back even farther in the pro- 
to where a man plants a tree and 
nourishes it, and watches it grow until 
the time comes when he can cut down the 
and use it for firewood, to kindle a 
over which he can cook and warm 
and then in his most sarcastic 
manner Isaiah writes, “Then, out of the 
residue thereof” (of the remainder, after 
the fire has been made, and the victuals 
cooked, out of what is left over), “of the 
residue, he maketh a god, even his graven 
image and falleth down unto it, and wor- 
shipeth, and prayeth unto it, and saith 
‘Deliver me, for thou art my God’.” 

Some time ago as I read over this text 
again, and as I sat in my study in a su- 
perior mood, pitying these who were so 
simple-minded as to believe that any God 
they would make with the “left-overs” of 
life, which out of these left-overs they 
would fashion into an image and worship, 
that any such God could have power, I 
say as I sat there thinking in that groove, 
I was all of a sudden startled by a very 
uncomfortable thought, an idea which was 
a very nasty and mean thing to come into 
my mind just when I was having such a 
fine time throwing bricks at the ignorance 
of these men of old, the thought that while 
we do not make our God out of odds and 
ends today, we are still trying to fashion 
our religion out of odds and ends, and fun- 
damentally I suppose there is very little 
practical difference. “Religion out of odds 
and ends.” And the residue thereof he 
maketh a god, even his graven image, and 
falleth down unto it and worshipeth, and 
prayeth unto it, and saith, “Deliver me, 
for thou art my God.” 

Religion out of odds and ends. I be- 
lieve I told you one day, not long ago, that 
if I want to get really discouraged, all 
I have to do is to take any Church roll, 
and start going down over it to see how 
many people there were on it who to all 
intents and purposes take their religion 
very lightly. I tell you, my friends, it is 
nothing short of tragic. When one begins 
to compare the religion of the average 
man, and what Christianity does for him 
and means to him, I say when one begins 
to compare his Christianity with the Chris- 
tianity of Peter, James, John, or Paul, or 
the Christianity of some of the great 
saints of this day, one becomes heart-sick. 
For religion today, to far too many peo- 
ple is some sort of an emasculated, emaci- 
ated by-product of real living—when real 
Christianity is a vast, virile, vital, vitaliz- 
ing force that just hurls one out into life, 
and makes one live with abandon, live to 
the very limit—and in the living one be- 
gins to find and to understand the mean- 
ing and the joy and peace of life. Such 
a life as that is attractive; such a one is 
always bringing someone else to Christ; 
the sheer radiance of such a personality 
makes those with whom he comes in con- 
tact say within themselves, “That person 
has some secret which gives him power 
and life, and I want that secret.” We had 
better face the converse too—that a life 
without this power and without this secret 
is not attractive, and will never bring 
other men to the Christ. And the tragedy 
is that far too many people within the 
Church of Jesus Christ are like the latter 
and not one whit like the former. There- 
fore it is high time that the Church of 
Jesus Christ begins to interpret to men 
the message of the Master in such terms 
that they shall become crammed full of 
life, and leave their old lifeless forms. In 
other words, the business of the Church is 
to see that the secret of Christianity, the 
secret key to full life, is made plain. At 
least it must be a secret when one begins 
to see how few people have it. 

But, my friends, you know full well it 
is not a secret, in the sense of the word 
that it is not known. It is only a secret 
in that it is so seldom practiced. In other 
words, the thing that the average Church 
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member has been doing—no, I am not sure 
that that is fair—at least this is true that 
the thing that far too many Church mem- 
bers have been doing is to try to make 
their religion out of odds and ends. You 
say that is not true. Well, maybe so. 
Let’s just talk it over a little while. We 
won't have time to apply these tests to 
every sector of living—I shall just pick 
out a few of the prominent issues, and 
you can do the rest when you get home. 
First of all, what about our love? Every 
man and woman has a number of great 
loves, a number of personalities to whom 
his heart goes out. How do you rate these 
loves? Which comes first, and which see- 
ond, and which last? There is, of course, 
love for wife or husband, for children, for 
friends, for parents, for God, for aunts and 


HOME 


HOME! .. . What pictures that one 
word can conjure! 

Scenes from childhood’s joyous, care- 
free days, 

Memories of loved ones — some de- 
parted— 

Others traveling down Life’s varied 
ways. 


An evening meal, the group around 
the table 

With heads bowed reverently while 
prayer is said— 

The easy chat, the jesting and the 
laughter, 

The good old “sing” before we go 
to bed! 


Or nimble fingers busily crocheting, 

Balls of gay yarns unwinding on the 
floor, 

Cheery warmth and crackle of a 
hearthfire— 

The whining of the wind outside the 
door! 


A deep rich voice, vibrating with 
emotion, 

Reading aloud, soft lamplight on a 
face, 

An Irish setter dozing on the hearth- 
rug— 

A spell of deep content pervades the 
place. 


My heart wells full of thanks for 
_ Christian parents, 

For memories that bless where’er we 
roam— 

I breathe a prayer that these, our 
own loved children, 

Can thrill with pride when someone 
mentions HOME! 


—Grace Harner Poffenberger. 


uncles, for brothers and sisters. If you 
were to scale your loves, where would your 
love for God come in that rating? Which 
of your loves affects your life most, which 
is the most real? Which must be satisfied 
with the odds and ends, with the culls, the 
remainder, the residue? Be honest. Can 
you really say that your love for God is 
as real, as character-changing, as integrat- 
ing as your love for your wife, or your 
sweetheart, or for your own self? Which 
issue, which of these great pulls, influences 
your behavior most? Really, do you suit 
your life more to serve your own self, or 
your wife, or your children, or God? 
Around which love. in practice, is your life 
built, or integrated, to the largest extent? 
No, don’t answer out—you don’t need to— 
you just face this truth, even as I faced 
it as I wrote these words. And yet the 
word of God is clear: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy strength, and with all thy 
soul.” “He that loveth father or mother 
more than Me is not worthy of Me, and 
he that loveth son or daughter more than 
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Me is not worthy.” “He that doth not 
deny himself, take up his cross and follow 
Me, is not worthy of Me.” How many of 
you, if you admit the truth, I mean the 
whole truth, must say with your pastor, 
that it is out of the residue of my love 
that I love the Lord my God. I am not 
standing here this morning, and pointing 
my finger at you, and saying “sinner, sin- 
ner, be ashamed of yourself.” I am just 
standing here and saying I am the chief 
of sinners. Maybe your life is different 
from mine. Maybe God is first in your 
life—maybe this is not a problem to you; 
maybe I am seeing it out of all proportion 
because it is peculiarly a difficulty with 
me; mayhbe—but I doubt it—all I am say- 
ing is that your pastor has a hard time 
in keeping his love for God first, in pre- 
venting it from being mere residue love, 
love out of odds and ends. 


Now, if all this is true—and you will 
agree, I am sure, to its veracity—then it 
is not hard at all to see what happens 
when we are challenged to give our time 
to the work of the Church and the King- 
dom. For the giving of love is funda- 
mental and the giving of time is but one 
of the expressions of the giving of love— 
and it will be in about the proportion that 
we give our love. It is surprising how 
busy some people immediately get when 
they are challenged to do some task for 
the Church. And I am beginning to see 
that this extreme busyness—busyness that 
immediately shut out any chance of doing 
Kingdom work—comes largely because such 
a one is trying to find some excess time, 
some residue time, after everything else is 
done, in which this work can be under- 
taken. They are actually sincere when 
they say that they are too busy—but they 
have a tragic and a sorry sense of values. 
I was talking to one such, not long ago— 
and this friend said that she would like 
to do some Church work, but that actu- 
ally she did not have any time. Maybe I 
shouldn’t have been quite as frank with 
her as I was, but I thought it for her own 
good that she face a few of the facts— 
and so I said—“You know, it is queer, but 
the folks who do the most work for Zion 
Church, are the ones who are the busiest.” 
I mean the busiest in their outside connec- 
tions. Just look about you and see if that 
isn’t true. And I said to her that they 
have time for Church work because they 
take it, whether some of the other things 
get done or not, for they feel that the 
work of the Master must have first place. 
Then I went on to say that most of us 
find time to do things that we want to do. 
I mean really want to do. This illustra- 
tion out of my own life. Down here at 
the Norwood “Y” there is a gym class for 
professional men, which meets at noon on 
Monday and Friday. I know I ought to 
attend that class. Mr. Lambert, the diree- 
tor, knows I ought to attend, and so he 
patiently calls me up a great many times, 
and I appreciate it, but I always have 
something scheduled for that time. Now 
they are not just fake appointments either 
—they are really things that I should do— 
but the secret lies in another direction—I 
just hate gym classes. If I liked them as 
well as I like some other things, I would 
break some of those appointments to get 
there. It is a matter of doing what we 
want to do. Most of us are very busy 
doing a hundred and one things these days 
of high pressure living, but we still do 
what we want most to do. And most of 
us are still trying to make Christian work, 
Christian service, come out of the residue 
of our time. ‘We take time for our work- 


a-day tasks — and that is necessary, of 
course; we take time for our social en- 
gagements — and they are essential, of 


course; and for our pleasure—and every- 
body ought to have a little fun; and at 
the end, if we have anything left, then 
God gets that. I mean that is the way a 
lot of people work. And out of the resi- 
due I make a God, even a graven image, 
and fall down and serve it. 
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And then what about the money we give. 
Next Sunday is the time for the Every- 
Member Canvass. It is quite in order that 
I say a few words about our money. If I 
know anything at all about the Bible, the 
Bible makes no secret of the fact that God 
requires the first fruits of our labor. And 
if I know anything about the way most 
people give—notice I said most people, 
for there are a lot of exceptions that warm 
one’s heart to see what and how they give 
—but the most people give out of the re- 
mainder that is left over after they have 
done almost everything they want to do. 
And so I need not say that therefore a lot 
of people don’t have anything left to give, 
or anything at all like the amount they 
ought to give. Of course, there are a lot 
of people who do not have an income these 
days, and as far as I know, nobody was 
ever able to give that which they did not 
have. But, there are also a great number 
of folks—these make up the great major- 
ity—who spend all they make in other 
ways and so they too have nothing to give 
to God, or if they do give something, it is 
a mere pittance. May I be frank with 
you? If I waited until the end of the 
month, or the end of the year, and then 
gave what I had left—well, my finances 
are about like yours, and you know how 
surprisingly little is left at the end. Ac- 
cording to my original plans, I was going 
to preach to you next Sunday morning on 


FEBRUARY CLASSICAL MEETINGS 
ACCORDING TO THE RECORDS IN 
THE OFFICE OF THE STATED 

CLERK OF GENERAL SYNOD 


FEBRUARY 26—7.30 P. M., East Susque- 
hanna, First, Sunbury, Pa., Rev. Dr. C. 
W. Walck, Sunbury, Pa. 


Dr. John Baer Stoudt addressed the Re- 
formed Ministerium of Philadelphia on 
Feb. 19, at 2 P. M., on “The Reformed 
Church and Patriotism.” - 


A physician who is a member of the 
Reformed Church is wanted in a good lo- 
eality, with rare opportunities. For par- 
ticulars apply to or address 399 East Ham- 
ulton St., Allentown, Pa. 


We regret to report that Mrs, Daniel G. 
Glass, of Faith Church, Lancaster, Pa., 
while making calls last week fell and 
broke her arm at the wrist..She is rest- 
ing comfortably in the General Hospital. 

Grace Chureh, Jeannette, Pa., Rev. 
Ralph S. Weiler, pastor, reports the best 
January attendance during the present 
pastorate, the average for the morning 
being 352, and for the evening, 334. \ This 
is most encouraging. 

In Immanuel Church, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Rev. H. F. Weckmueller, pastor, the Father 
and Son Banquet will be held on Feb, 27, 
and the speaker will be Dr. E. G. Homrig- 
hausen, of the Carrollton Ave. Church, 
Indianapolis. - 

The editor is grateful for the many gra- 
cious inquiries with regard to the illness 
of Mrs. Leinbach and the assurances of 
good wishes and prayers for her restora- 
tion to health. The “Messenger” is glad to 
report that she has been able to return 
home from the hospital and is convalescing 
favorably. 

The Danville, Pa., Charge, Rev. Clark 
W. Heller, pastor, received during 1933, 
61 members, as follows: Shiloh, 44; St. 
John’s, 17. There were 13 deaths and a 
net gain in the charge of 44. Contribu- 
tions: Shiloh, $7,544; St. John’s, $2,176, 
and St. James’, $421; total, $10,141. 
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the theme, “Is it worth a Movie?” And 
the thing I was going to try to make plain 
was the fact that if every member of this 
Church would give the price of a movie 
per week, to the Church, the Church would 
have enough for all its current expenses 


and for its full benevolent obligation. 
Thirty-five cents per week per member 


would be enough. I don’t know just how 
many packs of cigarettes or cans of to- 
bacco that would be, but my arithmetic is 
good enough to know that that would be 
only a five-cent cigar a day. And for this 
the whole work of the Church can be sup- 
ported. On that rating, of course, there 
would still be people who couldn’t give 
that much—but there wouldn’t be as many 
as think they can’t. The larger gifts of 
others who are more able would more than 
offset the ones who actually can’t give 35 
cents per Sunday. I have nothing against 
a man enjoying a good smoke—though I 
don’t indulge myself; I have nothing 
against a woman enjoying a few of the 
beautiful things of life—the fandangles 
and the luxuries—but I do see red when 
they are enjoyed at the expense of God 
and the Church. And for most folks that 
is where they come from, for their contri- 
butions for the Church come out of the 
residue, come last, and there is little left 
for the last—far too little. Can you real- 
ly, honestly compare the value of the 
Church and its program to a movie, or to 
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seven cigars, or to two gallons of gasoline, 
or to a couple of packs of cigarettes? And 
yet in many of our budgets these are first, 
and the Church is last. Out of the residue 
we give. 

No, we don’t make our God out of the 
residue. We would not be that foolish. 
Not at all. We just try to make our reli 
gion out of odds and ends; and as a piece 
of foolishness, little difference. We 
expect our religion to be vital, to bring us 
life, to transform our living, to make us 
sons of God, and daughters—and a lot of 
us are disappointed. It is no puzzle why. 


I see 


If after all the preaching that I have 
done in the last two years, you haven't 


caught this one note, then I have failed; 
for I have said it over and over again. 
Christ demands all we have, our life—no 
residue of life is sufficient. All. That is 
what He asks. And then, when all has 
been given, then there is joy and happi- 
ness and the peace of God which passeth 
understanding. 

Give of your best to the Master, 

Give Him first place in your heart, 

Give Him first place in your service, 

Consecrate every part. 

Give, and to you shall be given; 

God His beloved Son gave. 

Gratefully seeking to serve Him, 

Give Him the best that you have. 
Zion Church, 
Norwood, Ohio. 


At a recent meeting of the Williamsport, 
Pa., Kawanis Club, a Roman priest, an 
Episcopalian rector and a Protestant min- 
ister, presented the meaning and observ- 
ance of Lent in their respective denomina- 


tions. The Rev. W. ©. Rittenhouse, pastor 
of St. John’s Church, Williamsport, pre- 
sented the Protestant view, chiefly that of 
the Reformed and Lutheran denominations. 


At the midyear’s Commencement of the 
University of Pennsylvania, the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy was conferred in 
course on Prof. Walter L. Obold, who is a 
member of the faculty of Drexel Institute. 
Dr. Obold is an officer of the Old First 
Church, Phila., Rev. G. H. Gebhardt, pas- 
tor, and is a son of Rev. and Mrs. Howard 
Obold, of Perkasie, Pa. 


A Lenten schedule has been arranged in 
Bethany Church, Butler, Pa., Rev. Frank 
Hiack, pastor. Special services will be held 
every Wednesday and Sunday night during 
this season, and every night except Satur- 
day during Holy Week. Some of the visit- 
ing preachers will be Revs. Harvey T. 
Goodling, Milton May, Nevin E. Smith, 
Jesse H. String, D.D., F. Wm. Schacht. 


In Trinity First Chureh, York, Pa., Dr. 
Allan S. Meck has announced a special 
series of sermons for each Sunday morn- 
ing and evening during Lent as well as 
special Lenten services at 4 P. M. every 
Friday. On’ Wednesday evenings, the usual 
union Lenten services are held, in which 
Heidelberg and Trinity congregations 
unite, the pastors, Rev. Robert Thena and 
Dr. Meck, alternating in the pulpit. 

At the recent annual meeting of Mary 
land Classis, some brother elder or min- 
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ister by mistake took the hat of Rev. H. 
A. Fesperman and left in its place a hat 
bought from one of the J. C. Penny stores. 
The hat taken was a light colored Stetson, 
bought from John D. Myers & Co., Hagers- 
town, whose name is stamped on the in- 
side leather band. He would be glad to 
exchange, and “no questions asked.” 


Grace Church, Washington, D. C., Rev. 
Dr. Henry H. Ranck, pastor, makes this 
interesting report for 1934: 480 members; 
35 received during 1933; 15 by confirma- 
tion; 403 ecommuned; total enrollment of 
S. 8., 406; contributed for congregational 
purposes, $6,517; for benevolence, $2,093; 
total contributions of Grace Chureh to 
benevolence during the nearly 20 years 
of the present pastorate, according to the 
minutes of Classis, $70,538. 


Fellowship Hall in Trinity Church, Phil- 
adelphia, Rev. Purd E. Deitz, pastor, has 
been greatly beautified by the painting 
of the back wall of the stage with a large 
outdoor scene to represent Sentinel Rock 
in the Yosemite Valley. The artist is Mr. 
C. E. Yearick, one of Trinity men, who 


did this work as a labor of love. It has 
been greatly admired by all who have 
seen it. 


Dr. J. Albert Eyler has issued the usual 
interesting Lenten calendar of St. John’s 
Church, Bedford, Pa. In addition to the 
special Sunday morning themes during 
Lent, Dr. Eyler will speak on the general 
theme on “Suffering,” on Sunday evenings. 
On Wednesday evenings the Reformed and 
Lutheran congregations will unite in 
Lenten services, the pastors alternating in 
the pulpit. 

“From its cover page to the end, this 
week’s ‘Messenger’ (Feb 15) is one of 
the best issues ever. Every contribution 
well written and helpful. Enjoyed much 
the fine tribute to Will Prugh by Dr. Eve- 
meyer. That address given to the Mercers- 
burg boys was simply great. I just wrote 
Bro. Petri how much I enjoyed his article. 
The ‘Messenger’ readers in my charge are 
my best people. I only wish I had more.” 
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So writes the faithful pastor of a rural 
charge in the Eastern Synod. Thanks, 

Church attendance is much larger in 
many of our Churches than it was a year 
ago. Congregations are making earnest 
efforts to have their members attend, the 
services more regularly. There are hosts 
of people outside the Chureh who can be 
persuaded to attend and later to unite 
with the Church. Copies of the leaflet, 
“Why I Should Attend Church,” will be 
sent without cost upon request to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the General Synod. 

In Trinity Chureh, Canton, O., Rev. Dr. 
H. N. Kerst, pastor, the first mid-week 
Lenten service was held Feb. 14, with Dr. 
J. Wilson Bean, of the First Presbyterian 
Church, as guest speaker. Lenten Sunday 
evening services began Feb. 18, with Rev. 
Fred D. Wentzel as the speaker. The 
Father and Son banquet will be held on 
Feb. 23. On Feb. 4, 754 were present at 
Sunday School, 90 more than this time a 
year ago. “Yaukey Day” was observed on 
Feb. 11, when offerings were brought in 
support of our faithful missionaries in 
China. 

Rev. J. C. Sanders, pastor of Marion, 
Pa., added 25 members in his 2 congrega- 
tions in 1933; all current expenses paid 
with substantially larger balances in the 
congregational and §S. 8S. treasuries; the 
Classical Apportionment paid in full by 
the Marion congregation. The Orphans’ 
Home offering of $104.98 was 10% higher 
than 1932. Special services are being held 
on Thursday nght during Lent by Heidel- 
berg Chureh, Marion. Two weeks of spe- 
cial services will be held in conjunction 
with the Lutheran congregation at Grind- 
stone Hill, Feb. 26-Mar. 9. 

Zion Chureh, Sheboygan, Wis., Rev. Dr. 
E. H. Wessler, pastor, reports the fol- 
lowing facts for 1933: Received by con- 
firmation, 12; by certificate, 14; by repro- 
fession, 82; losses by letter, 4; by death, 
9; by erasure, 27; membership Jan. 1, 
1934, 701; total S. 8. enrollment, 372}; ap- 
portionment paid in full; for denomina- 
tion benevolence, $469; total benevolence, 
$3,326; congregational purposes, $10,696; 
baptisms, 16; weddings, 19; funerals, 24; 
pastoral calls, 857; sermons and addresses, 
231. 

The Annual Chureh School Workers’ Con- 
ference of Philadelphia Classis will be held 
Mar 8, 6 P. M., in Trinity Church, Norris- 
town, Pa. The program ineludes a Fellow- 
ship Supper (40 cents per plate), send res- 
ervations to Rev. E. N. Faye, Jr., 917 
Swede St., Norristown, Pa., not later than 
Mar. 5; at 7 P. M., general “Round Table” 
conference; 8.15 P. M., Departmental con- 
ferences, and closing worship at 9.15 P. M. 
Rey. G. H. Gebhardt is the director, and 
the leaders are Dr. C. A. Hauser, Rev. A. 
N. Sayres, Mrs. Boyle, Rev. Dewees Sing- 
ley, and others. 


Classes and congregations are reporting 
on the great helpfulness of “The Spir- 


itually Efficient Church,’ by Dr. H. J. 
Christman, President of the General 
Synod. It has been used recently or is 


now being used by thousands of our peo- 
ple in study classes and discussion groups. 
It is not suitable for general reading. It 
contains most excellent material for use 
at prayer meetings or with other groups 
of faithful and loyal members of the 
Chureh who wish to make their congrega- 
tions more spiritually efficient. Copies will 
be furnished free of charge for such pur- 
poses by the Executive Committee of the 
yeneral Synod. 


“What I Should Know About My 
Church” is the title of the booklet issued 
by the Exeeutive Committee of the Gen- 
eral Synod particularly for new members 
of the Chureh, members of Catechetical 
Classes and others. Several editions of 
10,000 copies_each have been supplied to 
400 or 500 of our congregations during 
the last few years. Copies will be fur- 
nished free for new members by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the General Synod 
and as many as desired will be furnished 


at two and one-half cents per copy, post- 
paid, for congregations that have had 
their supply or desire to use it for fami- 
lies and the larger membership. 

Here is an interesting query from the 
Supt. of Mt. Hermon Church School, Phil- 
adelphia: “In looking over the Bulletin of 
Classis of Philadelphia for February, 1934, 
we have noticed that Mt. Hermon heads 
the list with the amount of apportionment 
paid to Dee. 31, 1933. The members of Mt. 
Hermon are justly proud of the fact that 
they have been able to pay 116% of their 
1933 apportionment and many have asked 
whether any congregation in the Philadel- 
phia Classis or in the entire Reformed 
Church has ever paid that high a percent- 
age. If you have any information about 
this, write to our pastor, Rev. Dewees F. 
Singley, 1538 Wingohocking St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Thanking you, I am, yours truly, 
Ralph H. Ziegler.” 

In Emmanuel Chureh, Allentown, Pa., 
Rev. Willis D. Mathias, pastor, Young 
People’s Night was observed on Feb. 4, 
with the service in charge of that group. 
Brief talks were given by Misses Rachel 
Knerr and Alberta Christman, Howard 
Peters and Robert Schuler. The choir 
for the day was composed of young 
people, under direction of the Church 
organist. Miss Ruth Donnelly, a mem- 
ber of the group, assisted at the or- 
gan console in the evening. In the morn- 
ing Edueation Day was observed with Dr. 
Charles H. Rominger, of Cedar Crest Col- 
lege, as guest speaker. The installation 
service for the Consistory was held on 
Feb. 11. 


In the Evangelical Church, Frederick, 
Md., Dr. Henri L. G. Kieffer, pastor, the 
usual interesting Lenten announcements 
have been issued. At the Sunday morn- 
ing worship Dr. Kieffer speaks on themes 
related to the Cross of Christ, and ad- 
dresses the Juniors on the Ten Command- 
ments. In the evening he speaks on “Les- 
sons from the Old Testament Prophets.” 
The Boys’ Choir sings on Sunday even- 
ings. At the Wednesday Lenten services, 
“Experiences in the Life of St. Paul” are 
considered. There is a special service each 
Friday at 4.15 P. M., which is primarily 
for the children, with music by the girls’ 
choir. The community Lenten services 
will be held in Evangelical Church Mar. 
19-23, at 7.30 P. M., with an address each 
evening by Dr. Oscar Blackwelder, of 
Washington. 


Trinity First Church, York, Pa., Dr. Al- 
lan S. Meck, pastor, was filled with over 
500 men on the afternoon of Feb. 18, at the 
successful Men’s Meeting held under the 
auspices of the Committee on Evangelism 
and Spiritual Resources of Zion’s Classis. 
Every charge in the Classis, except one, 
was represented. Dr. Meck presided, as- 
sisted by Revs. E. V. Strasbaugh, Roy W. 
Limbert, Oliver S. Hartman, stated clerk, 
and Paul I. Kuntz, president of Classis. 
The address was made by Dr. Paul 8. Lein- 
bach, editor of the “Messenger.” The roll 
call showed the largest attendance from 
the Dover Charge, Rev. Roy W. Limbert, 
pastor, second largest from Red Lion, Rev. 
Oliver K. Maurer, pastor, and third from 
Heidelberg, York, Rev. Robert Thena, pas- 
tor. The splendid body of men gathered 
from every part of York County, with vis- 
itors from adjacent Classes, was an inspir- 
ation. 


Feb. 11 was a day of high privilege and 
joy for Christ’s Church, Hagerstown, Md., 
Rev. H. A. Ferperman, pastor, when Dr. 
Conrad Clever, former pastor for more 
than a quarter of a century, and Mrs. 
Clever returned by special invitation that 
the congregation might share in the cele- 
bration of Dr, Clever’s 86th birthday. Dr. 
Clever spoke to the Clever Bible Class, 
194 men being present, and Mrs, Clever 
taught her former class of women, An 
immense congregation gathered to hear 
Dr. Clever preach at 11 A. M., thus testi- 
fying to the love and affection of the 
congregation that he served so long and 


well. A beautiful basket of flowers was 
presented by a class of young women 
taught by Mrs. Jennie Ranels. Dr. Clever, 
despite his years, is still vigorous in body 
and young in spirit. His messages were 
greatly enjoyed and he was invited to 
return on his next anniversary. 

Foreign Mission Day was observed in 
Zion Church, Lehighton, Pa., Dr. Paul R. 
Pontius, pastor, Feb. 11, as well as Race 
Relations Sunday. The Adult, Young Peo- 
ple’s and Intermediate Departments of the 
school assembled in the auditorium of 
Derr Hall, where after a brief worship 
service led in a committee from the Young 
People’s Department, the play “Color 
Line” was presented by the Council Play- 
ers Club of the First Chureh of Palmer- 
ton, Pa. It was a most telling presenta- 
tion and ranked with the play, “Ba 
Thane,” which was presented on Foreign 
Mission Day, 1933, by the Young People’s 
Department of Zion’s Sunday Church 
School. The children of the Junior and 
Primary Departments assembled in the 
Primary room, where the special feature 
was a children’s talk given by a mission- 
ary from Africa, who for a week has been 
holding special evangelistic services in one 
of the sister Churches of the community. 
In the evening the pastor observed Race 
Relations Day by preaching a sermon on 
the Book of Ruth. 


The choir of the Theological Seminary 
at Lancaster, under direction of Dr. Harry 
A. Sykes, is about to begin its 1934 sea- 
son. Hach year it is the pur-ose of the 
choir to appear in representative Churches 
of the denomination within a reasonable 
distance of Laneaster, so that a closer 
bond of fellowship may be established be- 
tween the Seminary and the Churches, 
and that interest in genuine Church music 
may be fostered. This year the choir will 
appear in the following cities: Lancaster, 
Feb. 20; Hanover, Feb. 27; Shamokin, 
Mar. 6; York, Mar. 12 or 13; Baltimore, 
Mar. 20, and Reading, April 10 (tenta- 
tively). All friends of the Church and 
lovers of good musie are cordially invited 
to attend any of these concerts. The choir 
is composed entirely of students in the 
Seminary and at present number 30 voices. 
Charles D. Rodenberger, Jr., is the man- 
ager, and is assisted by J. Kenneth 
Kohler. nee 

In St. Mark’s S. S., Allentown, Pa., Rev. 
C. D. Kressley, pastor, 56 have received 
an emblem for regular attendance during 
the last 7 years. They are: for 7 years, 
Anna, Helen, and Elda Moll, and Bernice — 
Seagreaves; for 6 years, Robt. Seagreaves, 
Leontine Bernhard, Florence George, and 
Harold Stephens; for 5 years, Esther and 
Virginia Stephens, Vera Landis, Kenneth 
Boyer, Gladys Allender, Myrtle, Arthur, 
and Alverta Lutz, Elmer and Marylin 
Yeakel, Ruth and Paul Koch; for 4 years, 
Martha Ehrich; for 3 years, Delbert Ja- 
coby, Miriam Koch, Kenneth Yeakel, Mrs. 
Mervin Stephens, Reuben Romig, Mrs. 
James Gehris, Norman Gehris, Beatrice 
Arndt, Riehard Ehrich, Verna Kauffman, 
Lorraine Nonnermacher; for 2 years, Mrs, 
Joseph Lutz, Mrs. Reuben Romig, Vera 
and Gilda Kemmerer, Evelyn Hillegass, 
Ellen Christine; for 1 year, Russel Allen- 
der, Rodger Ehrich, Lucille Fehr, Avenil 
Troxell, Mrs. Harvey Koch, Lorraine 
Koch, Chas. Beckey, Jr., Mrs. Chas, Din- 
ger, Anna Derr, Ralph Beck, James 
Gehris, Mae Moser, Edna and Pearl Non- 
nermacher, Helen Miller, Mrs. Francis Al- 
lender, and Mrs. Geo. Jacoby. 

The February number of “Vogue,” un- 
der the department entitled, “School 
News,” has the following to say of Hood 
College, under the heading, “Baby-Lore”: 
“Remember that helpless feeling the first 
time you held a tiny baby? And if you 
had to take eare of one, you reeall the 
nightmarish worries over formulae, baths, 
dressing the mite. Girls who take Home — 
Economies at Hood College, Frederick, 
Maryland, will escape all that. Their 
senior year, they live in a ‘practice house,’ 
where a real baby shares their home. 
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These girls have to run the house, plan 
and buy meals, and assume full care of 
the baby. The child, a new one each year, 
is placed in this home by nearby social 
agencies. At the end of the year, it re- 
turns to its own parents (if they are now 
able to eare for it) or is adopted by an 
eager family. Each baby is usually about 
six months old. It flourishes under the 
girls’ care .... and, naturally, the ‘young 
mothers’ are devoted to their charge. For 
the theoretical side, the students study 
child development and do work in the 
Nursery Play School maintained by the 
college.” 

In an outline of activities in 1933, Rev. 
J. Edward Klingaman reports the follow- 
ing: Taught the Century Bible Class of 
Bethany, York, in practically every month 
throughout the year; and at Christmas time 
received a check from the class with an 
appreciative letter for services rendered 
them as teacher for nearly 3 years; assist- 


ed Rev. Mr. Teter, of the Evangelical 
Chureh York on several  océasions 
7 , 


throughout the year; in April delivered a 
missionary address at St. Matthew’s Luther 
League meeting and addressed the Tax- 
payer’s League of West York Borough; in 
May delivered the tree oration at the York 
Co. home, under the auspices of the Civic 
Advancement League; in June preached 
the anniversary sermon to the Gleaner’s 
Class of Bethany; in July, during the ill- 
ness of Rey. Harry Klingaman, preached in 
the Evangelical Church, West York; in 
Sept. assisted the pastor’s class of the M. 
HK. Church, Winchester, Va., and delivered 
an address in the Disciples of Christ 
Church, Winchester; in Oct. delivered the 
Raliy Day address at the United Brethren 
Church, Winchester; in Nov. taught Dr. S. 
L. Flickinger’s Bible Class, Winchester; in 
Dec. addressed the Men’s Bible Class, 
Christ Church, Hagerstown, as well as as- 
sisted the pastor, Rev. H. A. Fesperman; 
in Jan. 1934, taught 2 Bible Classes and 
preached the morning service in Dr, Flick- 
inger’s Church. Rev. Mr. Klingaman will 
be glad to preach as supply pastor or con- 
duct several weeks of Evangelistic serv- 
ices within reach of Winchester, Va., where 
he now lives. 


THE LENTEN AND EASTER SEASON 
AN IMPORTANT APPEAL 


The General Synod of 1932 adopted the 
following recommendation which is com- 
mended to all our congregations at this 
time: “We believe that the Church has 
lost much durng the last few years in 
failing to stress the raising of the Ap- 
portionment during the Lenten and Easter 
season. The Church for many years re- 
garded this season as the very best and 
easiest time for raising the Apportion- 
ments, but when the Church year was 
changed to the calendar year, this time- 
honored custom was largely neglected, and 
the Chureh has suffered, at least as far 
as the Apportionment is concerned. 

“We recommend that our pastors, con- 
sistories and people restore the custom of 
using the Lenten and Easter season for 
gathering the major portions of the Ap- 
portionment. This is not intended to in- 
terfere in any way with the payment of 
one-twelfth of the Apportionment every 
month, but rather to supplement that.” 


General Synod’s Executive Committee 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. Henry E. Gebhard, Supt. 


Rev. Henry W. Herber, of Lebanon, de- 
livered the sermon to the children on Sun- 
day, Feb. 11. It was enjoyed by all. 

The cold weather found Bethany face 
to face with serious problems. The main 
pipe line to our reservoir caused consider- 
able. trouble and the reservoir was prac- 
tically empty. ; 

Our kindergarten teacher surprised us 
with her resignation, to take effect March 
2. She fell a victim to Cupid and was 
captured by the bonds of matrimony. 
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GOSHENHOPPEN CLASSIS 


The 61st Annual Session of Goshenhop- 
pen Classis was held on Feb. 5 in the Falk- 
ner Swamp Church, New Hanover, Pa. This 
is regarded as the oldest organized con- 
gregation of the Reformed Church in the 
U. S8., having been duly organized in the 
year 1720. Its present pastor is Rev. How- 
ard A. Althouse, who has served the charge 
since 1924, 

The session was opened with religious 
services conducted by Revs. Edward W. 
Ullrich and Howard A. Althouse. The ser- 
mon was preached by Rey. Earl G. Wol- 
ford, the retiring president. He chose for 
his text John XVI:33; “In the world ye 
shall have tribulation; but be of good 
cheer; I have overcome the world.” The 
theme of the sermon was “Advancing in 
Faith with Christ.” The services were 
concluded with the celebration of the Holy 
Communion, 

The organization of Classis resulted in 
the election of the following officers: Pres- 
ident, Rev. M. D. Slifer; vice-president, 
Elder Floyd H. Roshon, Pottstown; treas- 
urer, Rey. Calvin M. DeLong, D.D.; sta- 
tistical clerk, Rev. G. W. Hartman. Mr. 
Hartman also continues as stated clerk. 

All of the 14 charges were represented 
by their respective pastors, who read their 
parochial reports. The constitutional ques- 
tions were answered by the delegate eld- 
ers. Rev. Paul M. Limbert, Ph.D., who was 
a member of Goshenhoppen Classis for 
many years, and is now connected with 
New. College of Columbia University, for- 
warded his parochial report together with 
his request to be dismissed to New York 
Classis of the Eastern Synod. The request 
was granted and his certificate of dismis- 
sal forwarded to that Classis which met 
on the following day in Bridgeport, Conn. 
The parochial report of Licentiate Ralph 
D. Althouse was also presented. 

The statement of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the General Synod was read and re- 
ferred to the Missionary and Stewardship 
Committee. All the committees listed to 
report at the Annual Session presented 
their reports which were subsequently act- 
ed upon and approved. The Committee on 
Classical Alignment was instructed to in- 
vite the committees on Classical Alignment 
of contiguous Classes to confer with them. 
The attention of the Classical delegates 
to the meeting of the General Synod held 
in Akron, O., in 1932, was called to the 
Special Meeting of the General Synod of 
the Reformed Church in the U. S., which 
will convene for the last time as such in 
Cleveland, O., on the 26th of June. Rev. 
Dr. Calvin M. DeLong and Elder E. S. 
Fretz were chosen as delegates to repre- 
sent the Classis at the first meeting of the 
anticipated General Synod of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, which will 
meet in Cleveland on June 27, 1934. The 
alternate delegates are Rev. Howard A. 
Althouse and Elder O. C. Winter. 

Classis took action to meet for its fall 
session in Trinity Church, Spinnerstown, 
on Monday, Oct. 22, and for the 62nd 
Annual Session in the Pennsburg Church, 
on Monday, Feb. 4, 1935. Classis was roy- 
ally entertained by the members of the 
Falkner Swamp Church, and its apprecia- 
tion of this marked kindness was fittingly 
and gratefully expressed to them by Rev. 
Edward W. Ullrich. 


G. W. Hartman, Stated Clerk. 


SUNDAY MORNING 


Sunday morning, 
Silver chime; 

Love unfolding, 
Sacred time. 


Sunday morning, 
Labors cease; 

God adoring, 
Rest and peace. 


—Greenville Kleiser 
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Religious Book Club 
Choice for February— 


Reflections on 


the End of an Era 


by Reinhold Niebuhr 


author of 
‘Moral Man and Immoral Society’ 


The basic conviction which runs 
through these reflections is that 
the liberal culture of modernity 
is quite unable to give guidance 
and direction to a confused gen- 
eration which faces the disinte- 
gration of a social system and 
the task of building a new one. 
A few of the chapter headings 
indicate the stimulating and pro- 
vocative nature of the book: 
The Life and Death of Civilizations 
Prophecy of Doom 
The Brief Glory of the Business Man 
The Social Struggle in America 
The Liberal Spirit in Morals 
The Assurance of Grace 
The Individual and Individualism 
Christian and Bourgeois Individualism 
The Conflict Between Christianity and 
Communism 
Political 
Orthodoxy 


Realism of Christian 


$2.00 


Other Recent Religious Book 
Club Selections: 
GOD AT WORK: A Study of 


the Supernatural. By William 
Adams Brown 


AND THE LIFE EVERLAST- 
ING. By John Baillie 


THE PLAIN MAN SEEKS 
FOR GOD. By Henry P. Van 


The 


316 pages. 


THE MEANING AND TRUTH 
OF RELIGION. By Eugene 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
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WESTMORELAND CLASSIS 


The 93rd annual meeting of the Classis 
of Westmoreland was held in the Second 
Chureh, Greensburg, Pa., Feb. 13. The 
President, Rev. G. A. Teske, preached the 
opening sermon. Text, Matt. 8:2,3. Of- 
ficers elected: President, Rev. H. A. Robb; 
Vice-Pres., Elder M. Z. Smith; Cor. Sec., 
Rev. John A. Kleinginna; Stated Clerk, 
Rev. Will S. Fisher; Treasurer, Rev. Paul 
T. Stonesifer; Trustee, Rev. F. C. Seitz, 
D. D. The Treasurer’s report showed re- 
ceipts of $15,088.72 on apportionment, 
$2,114.29 for St. Paul’s Orphans’ Home, 
and $1,480.93 specials. 

There was a gain of 36 in Church mem- 
bership and a small loss in Sunday School 
enrollment. Two licentiates were ordained 
and installed during the year: May 28, 
John A. Kleinginna as pastor at Young- 
wood, and Nov. 30, C. A. Hower at Salina. 
At this meeting the pastoral relations be- 
tween Rev. J. Leidy Yearick and the Den- 
mark-Manor Charge and that of Rev. W. 
©. Sykes, D.D., and Third, Greensburg, 
were dissolved. 

The following were chosen as delegates 
to the joint Synod in Cleveland, June 27, 
at which the union of the Reformed 
Church and Evangelical Synod will be con- 
summated: Primarii, Revs. J. H. Mickley, 
D.D., and F. C. Seitz, D.D.; Elders Hon. D. 
J. Snyder and A. L. Leonard; seeundi, 
Revs. Ralph S. Weiler and P. T. Stone- 
sifer, elders, Wm. M. Geiger and M. Z. 
Smith. —A. B. B. 
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Mary Ann Humanizes 
a Ph. D. 


By William C. Rittenhouse 


(Copyright by the Author) 


(Continued from last week) 

The darkness became almost like night. 
Lightning flashed incessantly in great, 
wicked, forked streaks. The thunder was 
like the quick, splitting report of a mighty 
cannon, and the reverberations, rolling 
back and forth from mountain to moun- 
tain, were deafening. The wind swept 
down the valley with the foree of a hur- 
ricane. Great trees bowed almost to the 
ground, some crashed to the earth; the 
water in the pond was lashed into mighty 
waves which broke far up on the’ shore 
of the pond. Then came the rain; tor- 
rents of rain. 

The professor’s fear complex was work- 
ing grandly; he would have liked to 
go into the cabin, but the doctor was 
by his side watching the storm. “Great 
sight, isn’t it?” he shouted into the pro- 
fessor’s ear. The professor nodded his 
head. It was too great for him. “We 
don’t have many like this,” the doctor 
assured him. One was enough for the pro- 
fessor, who momentarily expected the 
cabin to be shattered by the lightning. 

In a half hour the worst of the storm 
was over, but the rain continued to pour 
down. In an hour, however, the storm was 
over; the sky began to lighten, and in a 
short time the sun was shining in a 
cloudless sky. 

The mother and Mary Ann joined the 
men and all went out onto the lawn to 
inspect the damage. A few trees had been 
broken down and a great oak was badly 
splintered. The professor’s attention was 
attracted by the roaring of the brook. 
“Look at the creek,” he eried. 

“Oh, let’s go over and look-at it,” sug- 
gested Mary Ann. And she started for 
the frail bridge. The professor followed, 
and both walked onto the bridge. The 
little, singing mountain stream had _ be- 
come a raging, roaring torrent 8 feet deep. 
From time to time dead logs and old 
stumps were swept downward at terrific¢ 
speed. 

“T never would have believed this little 
stream could rise like that,” observed the 
professor. 

“Well,”’ Mary Ann began to inform the 
professor, “you see, the creek drains a 
large section of the mountains, and it is 
like water pouring from immense roofs 
into a huge rainspout. It will begin to go 
down, now, almost as quickly as it rose.” 

For some time they stood, side by side, 
watching the swirling water, when, with- 
out warning, the end of the bridge gave 
way and both were cast into the stream. 
The professor threw his arm about Mary 
Ann’s waist as they went under, then com- 
ing to the surface they gasped for breath. 
The professor, holding Mary Ann firmly, 
attempted to swim to the bank, but both 
went under again. Coming to the surface, 
Mary Ann shouted, “Let go of me.” The 
professor did not release her, but as they 
were swept swiftly along he made one 
heroie effort to grasp the trunk of a small 


sapling leaning over the creek. He was 
successful, but he did not know that in 
his efforts to grasp the trunk of the 


sapling he had forced Mary Ann’s head 
under the water several times. 

“Take hold of it,” he shouted to Mary 
Ann, and then turned to look at her. Mary 
Ann was unconscious and a dead weight. 
The strain on his arm was terrific, and 


he attempted to edge closer to the bank, 
but the water swept him back. His 
strength was going. He shouted for help, 
but the doctor was down at the garage 
and the mother was in the cabin. The 
professor knew that if help did not come 
in a few minutes they were doomed. 
Again he shouted for help, but his cries 
were not heard. 

Queer lights began to flash before his 
eyes, then the sapling slowly began to 
sink; its roots were pulled from the bank 
and the water was fast dragging it into 
the stream. With a mighty effort he drew 
Mary Ann’s body partially upon it and 
threw his free arm about the trunk. He 
had searcely done so before the tree and 
its burdens were being carried on the 
crest of the tide toward the pond. 

The professor was fast losing conscious- 
ness, but he held on with desperation. In 
less than 20 seconds he realized, in his 
semi-conscious condition, that they were 
in calm water and the sapling motionless. 
Mary Ann’s head was still above water 
but ashen gray. The professor’s feet went 
down slowly and he felt them touch the 
ground. He rested a few moments to re- 
gain strength and clearness of mind. 

The water was only 4 feet deep. The 
professor did not know that through 
countless years the stream, when in flood, 
had been carrying rock, silt and debris 
into the pond and had built up, beneath 
the water, a ledge reaching far out into 
the pond. The ledge was his salvation. 
He also did not know that the water, as 
soon as it reached the pond, had its fury 
dissipated because there was no current 
in the pond. Mary Ann did know this, 
and that was the reason she eried, “Let 
go,’ for she knew that in the short dis- 
tance from the bridge to the pond they 
easily could have swum to safety. 

Regaining some strength, the professor 
endeavored to carry Mary Ann to the 
shore, but soon found he was too exhaust- 
ed to do so. He looked intently upon her 
face. Her eyes stared stiffly and blankly 
into his. Mary Ann was dead! For a mo- 
ment the shock of her death paralyzed 
the professor with fright; then he again 
shouted for help. His call was heard. 
The doctor emerged from the garage, and 
seeing them in the water instantly real- 
ized what had happened. 


Rushing down to the pond he plunged 
into the water, grasped his daughter in 
his arms and carried her out and up onto 
the lawn. He laid her body face down, on 
the soft, smooth grass and began to apply 
first aid for a drowned person. There 
was very little water in her lungs. Then 
the doctor quickly turned her on hey back, 
felt her pulse and then placed his ear 
over her heart. 

The professor had followed the doctor 
and stood by, white and trembling, watch- 
ing the doctor’s efforts with anxiety. Was 


there hope for Mary Ann? “Good God, 
help the doctor,” he prayed devoutly, and 
didn’t stop to meditate upon the foolish- 
ness of prayer. The most handsome woman 
he had ever known was either dead, or life 
only a spark. He was face to face with 
death and utterly impotent to render the 
slightest aid. His body shook like a leaf 
in a gale and beads of perspiration ap- 
peared upon his forehead, then he sudden- 
ly became weak as an infant. The mother 
had joined them and stood silently, tense- 
ly watching her husband’s efforts to re- 
store life to Mary Ann. 

“Mother, please fetch my syringe case.” 
The doctor was perfectly calm, outwardly. 
In a moment, it seemed, the syringe case 
was in his hand. The doctor took out a 
small vial of fluid, filled the syringe, knelt 
down on his knees and injected the fluid 
into Mary Ann’s left arm, placed his fin- 
gers on her pulse and watched her eyes 
intently. The mother, with white and 
drawn countenance, knelt at her daugh- 
ter’s head and gently stroked her fore- 
head. With grief-stricken heart the pro- 
fessor awaited the doctor’s decision. 

One minute passed. Two; three passed 
by. The time seemed like an age to the 
professor. 

Four minutes passed; then the doctor’s 
face brightened. “There is life,” he said 
calmly, and then began to act swiftly. 
“Mother, please bring blankets and rough 
towels. Professor, please help me remove 
the clothing from Mary Ann.” 

The professor promptly complied with 
the doctor’s request. With the least dis- 
turbance possible to the body, every parti- 
cle of her clothing was removed and her 
body lay in the hot sunshine. The pro- 
fessor had no interest in the body. His 
supreme interest was in helping keep the 
spark of hfe burning. 

They had scarcely finished the task be- 
fore the mother came with the blankets 
and towels. 

“Now, Mother,” said the doctor, “heat 
a kettle of boiling water, and you, Pro- 
fessor, rub briskly her legs with these 
towels while I rub her body.” 

In a few minutes the body was rubbed 
dry, but the doctor did not turn the body 
face downward to rub the back. He 
doubled several blankets, and laid them 
by the side of Mary Ann. Then he had 
the professor assist him in very carefully 
moving Mary Ann upon the blankets, and 
told the professor to continue rubbing her 
feet and ankles. Then he covered the 
body with blankets, knelt and placed his 
fingers on her pulse and kept them there. 

At the end of 15 minutes he said, 
“That’s enough rubbing, professor. We’ll 
let her lie here for an hour, and if her 
heart is strong enough at the end of the 
hour we’ll take her to her room, You 
had better go and change your clothing, 
but I believe I should give you a hypo- 
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dermie before you go,” and the doctor 
removed a second syringe from the case 
and gave the professor a stimulant. 

When the professor returned, with 
nerves somewhat stronger, the doctor still 
had his fingers on his daughter’s pulse 
and the mother again was sitting at her 
head gently stroking her face and hair. 

At the end of the hour the doctor in- 
structed the professor how to assist him 
carry Mary Ann without changing the 
position of the body. 

Carefully and tenderly they bore their 
precious treasure to the bed-room; laid 
it down gently on the bed and covered it 
with blankets. The mother brought in the 
hot-water bottles and the doetor placed 
them about the body, then he quickly re- 
tired to his room and changed his eloth- 
ing. Returning, he drew a chair by the 
bedside and resumed his vigil with his 
wife on her knees beside him in prayer. 

The professor withdrew, quietly closed 
the door and sat down in the living-room. 
His mind was in a whirl and his nerves 
were still twitching. He could not sit 
still. Mary Ann’s life was still in the 
balange. He arose and paced softly about 
the room, pausing, occasionally, at the 
door with the hope that he might hear 
some sound of encouragement. 

As twilight came on the mother came 
from the room, turned on the lights and 
asked the professor if he would exeuse her 
if she prepared only a light luneh for his 
dinner. The professor protested her doing 
any such thing. He could not possibly eat 
anything. 

Wearied with his pacing back and 
forth, he sat down for rest in a large easy 
chair. 

At bedtime the doctor came out of the 
room and urged the professor to retire. 
“Mary Ann is doing finely. She still is 
unconscious; her pulse is stronger, but 
she is not out of danger. Pneumonia may 
set in. That’s what I am watching for 
now. If pneumonia does not set in, she 
will be as well as ever in a few days.” 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


KISSING THE CHILD 
Mrs. Nestor Noel 


A visitor had just called on a family 
where I happened to be staying. I no- 
ticed that she kissed a little girl of about 
four, and that the child looked displeased 
and rubbed the kiss away. 

Later this child told me that she did 
not lke Mrs. Smith because she was al- 
ways kissing. 

Ts it not really discourteous to kiss chil- 
dren who are merely acquaintances? ‘Chil- 
dren are so helpless. If they push the 
visitor away they are told they are rude, 
and of course they are, but what alterna- 
tive have they? 

Two children meet. Often the first thing 
we hear is: “Kiss the little girl.” It is 
much the better way to leave children to 
get acquainted by themselves. If we but 
stay in the background, they will soon 
overcome their shyness and talk naturally 
to each other. They will not be kissing— 
not often! 

Nowadays, we ought to be wiser than 
to encourage this kissing. It is neither 
health-promoting nor enjoyable. 

When my daughter was a child T allow- 
ed no one to kiss her. I would draw her 
away just in time to prevent it. Of 
course, I tried not to be rude. I often 
remarked that she did not like kissing. 
Was I believed? Not always. We have 
to be pioneers in more ways than one. I 
have been a pioneer — standing boldly 
against the practice of kissing children. 
They cannot protect themselves. Is it not 
unfair to take advantage of their helpless- 
ness? 
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The prettier a child, the more people 
want to kiss her! If you have a pretty 
child, look out for her welfare. It is 
your duty to protect her against this un- 
fortunate practice. 

If children are taught not to like 
promiscuous kissing when they are young 
they will not be so likely to go in for 
petting parties when they grow older. They 
need not be prudish but they should be 
hygienic and show common sense. 

We think we know a great deal more 
about many things than our parents did. 
If this is true, why not use this knowl- 
edge to the advantage of our own children? 
What if we do offend people a little at 
times? This is likely, but in such a cause 
we should stand firm. 

It is not customary to permit even the 
members of the same family to use the 
same face cloth or towel. We are very 
particular about this. Yet does not a kiss 
make a much closer contact? 

What are we doing to prevent people 
from kissing our babies? This is a serious 
question. It is certain that kissing does 
them no good. It may do harm, so why 
not be on the safe side? The next time 
a visitor comes to the house and rushes 
to your baby with the exclamation, “What 
a darling baby!” manage to get in the 
way and say as sweetly as you can, “I am 
glad you like her. We don’t let her have 
any kisses, you know, but I think she is 
going to be very friendly.” 


“The kindergarten employs and _ de- 

velops a period of pre-grade opportunity. 

The weeds are grown in the child’s 

mind at this period unless proper ideas are 

presented.”—Roy Ellis, President, South- 

west Missouri State Teachers College, 
Springfield. 

The children need adult help to secure 
kindergarten advantages for them. Only 
a properly trained kindergartner should be 
allowed to teach children from four to six. 
If there is no class for the children of your 
community write to the National Kinder- 
garten Association, 8 West Fortieth St., 
New York, for information and leaflets. 
There is no charge. 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


JOSEPH A ABSALOM 


Texts, Genesis 45:13, “And ye shall tell 
my father of all my glory’; II Samuel, 18: 
32, “Is it well with the young man 
Absalom?” 


The recent celebration of the 24th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Boy Scouts 
of America has impressed many a thought- 
ful American with the value of helpful- 
ness of this splendid organization which 
has touched the lives of six million boys, 
which is one-seventh of the total boy pop- 
ulation, in that period. 

The majority of Seout troops are in 
Churches, and the leaders of the movement 
attribute approximately ninety per cent of 
its strength to the interest, support and 
leadership of men affiliated with the 
Churches of America. 

The Boy Scout movement is not intend- 
ed to be a substitute for other natural 
agencies of boy training, such as the 
Chureh and the school and the home, but 
to supplement and reinforce these agen- 
cies in every way. 

President Roosevelt commended the Boy 
Scouts in his recent radio message and 
gave them a definite work of helpfulness 


THE PASTOR SAYS: 


A man is not responsible for his 
facial features unless he happens to 
stick his nose too much in other peo- 
ple’s business. 

—Now and Then 
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They Were Giants 


By CHARLES REYNOLDS BROWN, 


Author of “Lincoln, the Greatest 
Man of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” etc. 

Benjamin Franklin, Abraham Lineoln, 


Phillips Brooks, Edward Everett Hale, 
and the others of whom Dr. Brown 
writes were giants when measured by 
any ordinary standard of achievement. 


EKach was a master of that difficult 
—the art of living. Fach was a perfect 
example of Bernard Shaw's definition 
of a gentleman: “A man who always 
puts back into life more than he takes 
out.” 


In informal sketches, written with 
understanding and humor, Dr. Brown 
presents Horace Bushnell, who in his 
theological thinking a hundred years 
ago was far in advance of his time; 
Anthony Trollope, “the best of the Vie- 
torian novelists’; Peter Cooper, who 
stood for moral idealism in a worka- 
day world; Edward Everett Hale, who 
was intensely interested in world peace 
long before there was any suggestion 
of a League of Nations: Dr. Silas Weir 


art 


Mitchell, wise and kind in the art of 
healing; Phillips Brooks, one of the 
most inspiring preachers who ever 
lived; David Starr Jordan, the first 
President of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity: Washington Gladden—clergy- 
man, citizen, and humanitarian: and 
Abraham Lincoln, who was in Dr. 
Brown’s estimation the greatest man of 
the nineteenth century. 


Probable price, $2.00 
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to perform during these days of stress and 
strain, 

It is remarkable that the Scout Law was 
practised by so many good men in the 
world’s history before the founding of the 
Boy Scouts, which shows the wisdom of 
the leaders in selecting those principles 
which have made men good and great in 
every age for the guidance of the Boy 
Scouts. 

One of the first men who lived up to 
the Scout Law was Joseph, whose beauti- 
ful story is recorded in the last fourteen 
chapters of the book of Genesis. In strik- 
ing contrast to the character of Joseph is 
that of Absalom, whose story is related in 
the second book of Samuel, and who broke 
practically every*one of the Scout Laws 
during his life. 

Joseph was trustworthy... He kept the 
Scout Laws by doing his duty to God, to 
his people, and to himself. When his 
father sent him on a mission, involving 
several overnight hikes, without a guide 
and without protection in a land which 
was infested with wild beasts, he perform- 
ed his duty faithfully. But his brethren 
dealt unjustly with him, preventing him 
from bringing his report to his father, and 
finally selling him into slavery. 

Absalom was a spoiled boy. He was 
brought up in luxury, and was petted and 
flattered because of his physical beauty. 
He fled from home because he had caused 
the death of one of his stepbrothers. When 
he was afterwards restored to favor he was 
treacherous and not trustworthy, because 
he stole the hearts of the men of Israel 
from David, his father, and formed a con- 
spiracy against David. 


Joseph was loyal. From the day he left 
home never to return until the day when 
he welcomed his father into Egypt, he was 
loyal to his God, to his employer, to his 
race, to his father’s family, and to him- 
self. Those who are familiar with the 
character of Joseph can readily follow out 
all these manifestations of his loyalty 
which we cannot do in detail at this time. 

Absalom, on the other hand was dis- 
loyal, treacherous, and rebellious. He did 
not honor God, nor his father, nor his coun- 
try, nor himself. : 
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he was in prison, and when he was raised 
to the high position of prime minister in 
Hgypt. It was through his wisdom that 
he was able to save the nation of Egypt 
in the worst depression they ever had, and 
to help other nations and peoples who were 
in need. 

Absalom was a selfish young man, who 
thought only of his own welfare and ad- 
vancement. He did not help others but 
was continually getting others to help him 
and to minister to him. 

Joseph was friendly. By his friendliness 
he won favor everywhere. Potiphar ad- 
vanced him to the head of his house. The 
prison keeper entrusted him with the care 
of the prisoners. By doing a “Good Turn” 
he found favor with the king, who released 
him from prison and exalted him to a high 
position in the kingdom, where he was 
second only to Pharaoh himself. 

Absalom had a treacherous and hateful 
spirit. He schemed against his own fa- 
ther, King David, and caused great dis- 
turbance in the kingdom. 

Joseph was kind. He brought food from 
home to the very brethren who cast him 
into a pit, and afterward sold him into 
slavery. He was kind to the prisoners in 
Egypt, and to his father and brethren, 
When he made himself known to his 
brethren he kissed them and proved to 
them that he loved them and would return 
good for evil. Joseph was highly exalted, 
but did not use his power in a proud and 
selfish way but showed kindness to the peo- 
ple who were passing through a hard and 
difficult period. 

The greatest unkindness of which Absa- 
lom was guilty was to engage in battle 
with his father’s army in the hope that 
David might be defeated, or even killed, 
and that he might be proclaimed king in 
his stead. 

Joseph was courteous. He found favor 
in Pharaoh’s court because he was capable 
of adapting himself to the social customs 
of Egypt, and carried himself with a be- 
coming dignity. He received his family, 
a humble tribe of shepherds, and presented 
them to the king of Egypt with a dignity 
which one would show toward a royal dele- 
gation. 

Anyone who had the character and dis- 
position of Absalom could not be truly 
courteous even if he attempted.to make a 
show of courtesy. 


Joseph was Obedient. As a boy he was 
obedient to his father; as a slave he was 
obedient to his employer;*as a prisoner he 
was obedient to the prison keeper; as a 
prime minister he was obedient to the 
king; as a good and true man he was 
obedient to his conscience; and as a He- 
brew he was obedient to his God. 

Judging Absalom by general principles, 
he must have been a disobedient and wil- 
ful boy, and this spirit of disobedience 
grew stronger until it made him a rene- 
gade, a rebel, and a would-be regicide. 

Joseph was cheerful. Reverses did not 
change his disposition. He was a favorite 
at home with his father, in the home of 
Potiphar with both master and mistress, 
in the prison, and in the court of Pharaoh. 

Absalom was selfish, churlish, antagon- 
istic and hateful. 

Joseph was thrifty. He taught an entire 
nation to produce and save in years of 


plenty for the days of adversity that 
would surely come. 
Absalom was selfish, improvident and 


extravagant. 

Joseph was brave. He undertook a long 
journey, unaccompanied, into a_ strange 
country inhabited by wild beasts. He bore 
all his trials with courage, both when he 
was sold into slavery and when he was 
unjustly cast into prison. When he was 
confronted by a great opportunity, attend- 
ed by grave responsibility, he did not hesi- 
tate to undertake the task. He dared to 
resist temptation even though it aroused 
the displeasure of the tempter. He was 


might cost him his high position. He was 
always strong, manly and courageous. 

Absalom was morally weak, and came to 
his death while fleeing from his enemies. 

Joseph was clean. He lived a good 
clean life from his boyhood to his death. 
In the greatest temptation of his life he 
cried out, “How then can I do this great 
wickedness, and sin against God?” He 
was falsely accused as -the tempter and ag- 
gressor and was cast into prison, but he 
went to his cell with a clean conscience. 

Although Absalom was handsome, he was 
not clean. According to the record he 
lived an impure life when he lived in the 
palace from which his father, David, had 
fled. 

Joseph was reverent. He always had a 
realizing sense of the presence of God and 
put his trust in Him. During the darkest 
hours of his life his faith did not fail him, 
and when prosperity smiled upon him he 
gave God the praise. He felt that he was 
an instrument in God’s hand to work out 
the salvation of His people in time of 
famine. He lived to a good age and was 
highly honored. 

Absalom disrespected his father and dis- 
honored his God. He broke God’s com- 
mandments and broke his father’s heart. 
He came to a sad and disgraceful end, be- 
ing killed by the soldiers of his father’s 
army while he hung suspended in midair, 
the golden hair in which he took such 
ave being caught in the branches of a 
ree, 


EAGER FOR THE CHASE 
Teacher (in geography lesson): “Now 
ean anybody tell me where we find man- 
goes?” 
Knowing little boy: “Yes, miss, wher- 
ever woman goes.”’—Boston Transcript. 


THE SERMON 


The sermon was done, and three men 
who listened to it went their way. One, 
meeting the preacher afterward, took oe- 
casion to commend the sermon, and to 
express his agreement with its thought. 
And the preacher smiled. It is pleasant to 
know that one gratifies those for whom 
he toils, and that they are in accord with 
what he preaches. The second was so 
impressed by the sermon that he took 
pains to speak of it wherever he went, 
and to recite its chief points to those who 
had not heard it. And the preacher was 
glad, for thus were his words given wings 
and his influence extended. But the third 
man went home and began diligently to 
put in practice the things that the preach- 
er had said. And though he spoke no 
word of praise of the sermon, and though 
he told no one what he had heard, yet 
over him the preacher rejoiced with ex- 
ceeding joy, seeing in his endeavor to do 
the things enjoined, the real fruitage of 
his own work.—Watchman-Examiner., 


“What is your favorite hook?” 

“Tt has always been my bank book, hut 
even that is lacking in interest now.”— 
Pathfinder, 


A bore is the kind of man who, when 
“you ask him how he is, tells you.—Chan- 
ning Pollock. 


A “WOMAN’S” BIBLE 

A copy of what is probably the only 
complete Bible translated, printed, and 
bound by women has been presented to the 
library of the American Bible Society in 
New York City. The volume is a 
Marathi Bible translated by Sarasvati 
Ramabai, a gifted Hindu educator who, 


among other activities, dared to challenge, 


Hinduism’s ancient customs concerning 
child widows and although endangering 
her own social standing bravely persisted 
in her purpose to elevate Indian woman- 
hood. 

While carrying on famine relief work 
among the Marathi, a village people num- 


difficult for the villagers to understand the 
Bible already published in a somewhat 
classical Marathi version, Determined to 
give these people the Scriptures in a more 
simple form she began the task of Bible 
translation. With a few of her best stu- 
dents she took up the study of Hebrew and 
Greek and with the aid of these loyal as- 
sistants translated the entire Bible into a 
simple form of Marathi. Women and girl 
students who had studied the printers’ 
trade, printed and bound the translation 
after it had been completed. The volume 
is an admirable translation and is truly 
remarkable in that it is entirely the work 
of women, all first generation Christians 
converted from Hinduism. 


A “WOMAN'S” BIBLE 


The “Marathi” Bible, translated, printed, and 
bound by women 


The library of the American Bible So- 
ciety at Bible House, Astor Place, New 
York ‘City, contains copies of the Serip- 
tures in nearly 600 different languages and 
dialects among which are many unusual 
and interesting volumes. The Society is 
glad to show this permanent exhibit to all 
interested persons. 


The dog is man’s best friend. If you 
keep a dog, there’s never anything left 
for hash.—Schenectady Gazette. 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO—BEHEAD THE MISSING 
WORDS, No. 31 


Spills—pills—ills 
Emigrate—migrate—grate—rate 
Divan—Ivan—van—an 
Bison—son—on 
Retired—tired—red—Ed 
Eland—land—and 
Ascent—scent—cent 


WIS OUR go to 


WORD SANDWICHES, No. 16 


thy 38) D; Insert an inland body of 
water and get to have satisfied your 
thirst. 

2. S———S; Insert to possess and see 
what the barber does to his patrons. 

3. C——_S; Insert an inclined walk and 
get cutting pains. 

4. C———E; Insert to suspend and get to 


make different. 

5. C——_Y; Insert noisy tones and get 
not clear or distinct. 

6. W——L; Insert to make comfortable 
and get a small slender-bodied animal. 

7. P—T; Insert a verbal form of “to 
lie” and hear a mournful song. 

8. G———S; Insert a speed contest and 
behold attractive charms. 

A. M. 8. 


“Tommy,” said the teacher, “I wish you 
wouldn’t come to school with such dirty 
hands. What would you say if I came 
here with my hands covered with dirt 
and my fingers stained with ink?” 

Tommy looked at her with concern, “T 
wouldn’t say anything,” he replied. “Id 
be too polite.”’—Christian Science Monitor. 
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The Family Altar 


By the Rev. Alfred Grether 
Defiance, Ohio 


HELP FOR WEEK OF FEB. 26-MAR. 4 
Memory Verse: “Come unto Me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” Matt. 11:28. 
Memory Hymns: “Hail to the Lord’s 
Anointed,’ and “Art Thou Weary?” 


Monday: Jesus’ Testimony Concerning 
Himself. Matt. 11:2-6 


While Jesus in a number of instances, 
gave definite verbal testimony concerning 
His relation to the Father and His Mes- 
siahship, He purposed also that His life 
and works should be a potent means to 
convince those who seek proof of His per- 
son and mission. Of religious professors 
He said, “By their fruits ye shall know 
them”; and it is thus that He Himself 
would be judged. Seeking to know Him 
not merely by His acts of healing men’s 
bodies but also by His power to enlighten 
and redeem their souls, who could doubt 
that He is the Savior, blessed for ever? 
How numerous, convineing, and consoling 
are the proofs of His Messiahship! 


Prayer: To Thee, dear Saviour, we turn 
for the supply of grace and strength that 
we need to perform our daily tasks. 
Trusting in Thee’and in Thy power, may 
our lives be so dominated by Thy Spirit 
that we in word and deed may witness for 
Thee. Amen. 


Tuesday—A Gracious Invitation 
Matt. 11:25-30 


By laying heavy, crushing burdens of the 
law on their people the rigid Jewish teach- 
ers discouraged and repelled them, making 
their condition desperate. With a heart 
of infinite compassion and in the tender- 
est words ever spoken, Jesus, contrasting 
Himself with the false leaders, invited 
those who were thus wronged and op- 
pressed to come to Him, assuring them 
that they should find rest for their souls, 
release from guilt and fear and hopeless, 
fruitless struggle—the deep, sweet peace 
of God that passes understanding. None 
to this day have accepted the gracious 
invitation without receiving the blessing 
that is promised. He is ever the same and 
His invitation “stands for aye.” 

Prayer: Grant peace and rest, dear 
Savior, to all who with weary and burden- 
ed souls turn to Thee. May we, Thy chil- 
dren, anew taste the blessedness of taking 
Thy yoke upon us. Amen. 


Wednesday—Lord of the Sabbath 
Matt. 12:1-8 


The Old Testament Sabbath laws were 
strict, but not to the subverting of man’s 
better self, the undermining and undoing 
of the laws of love, kindness and due con- 
sideration for the needs of the body and 
spirit. By their wrong interpretation of 
the fourth commandment and their many 
unwarranted additions to the law the Jews 
had made a monstrosity of Sabbath keep- 
ing. In a spirit of righteous indignation 
and in striking contrast to their cold, heart- 
less formalism Jesus declaring, and prov- 
ing Himself to be, Lord of the Sabbath, 
made clear both by word and deed in what 
manner and spirit the Sabbath is to be 
kept. Do we fully grasp and rightly ap- 
ply His teaching? 

Prayer: 
“Only, O Lord, in Thy dear love, 

Fit us for perfect rest above, 

And help us this and evy’ry day 

To live more nearly as we pray.” Amen, 


Thursday—A Withered Hand 
Matt. 12:9-21 
“Virtue goes out of Christ. The shrunk- 
en hand instantly acquires a_ healthful 


A MAN IN NEED 


A man approached my office door; 


Said he, “Dear sir, I’m tired and 
sore; 

For work I’ve sought so hard to 
find— 


Just honest toil of any kind.” 


“A man should have, it seems to me, 
A chance to earn for his family; 
I little care for self, you know, 
Or how rough is the path I go. 


‘Tl gladly toil from sun to sun 
If job I find that needs be done; 
I anxious am indeed to earn 

And give my best in its return. 


“My babies and their Ma, it seems, 
Are ever smiling thru my dreams; 
They haunt me everywhere I go— 

I guess it’s cause I love ’em so. 


“I ask no alms for an idle man, 

But a chance to earn as best I can; 

I was taught to work and earn my 
way 

And bills incurred was urged to pay. 


“T have a will and strength to work 
With no desire to swerve or shirk; 
Love urges me to do my best 

That I may nobly meet life’s test.” 


His furrowed brow showed anguish 
deep 

That truly made one’s heart to 
weep; 

To me it seems a crime indeed 

That worthy folks should be in need. 


—Harry Troupe Brewer. 
Hagerstown, Md. 


color and swells into its right proportions. 
In his joy the man shuts and opens it, 
moves the pliant fingers, and holds the 
miracle aloft to the gaze of the crowd, 
dumb with astonishment” (Guthrie). Yet 
the Pharisees, who to find an accusation 
against Christ had not sought to hinder 
but rather encouraged His act, were filled 
with madness, went out and took counsel 
with the Herodians “how they might de- 
stroy Him.” Of taking such a course they 
were capable because of their corrupt, dark- 
ened, withered hearts. To what vile, in- 
human, blasphemous deeds will men who 
stubbornly resist: God’s gracious spirit not 
be given? 

Prayer: God of mercy, give us hearts that 
are tender, compassionate and quick to im- 
prove the opportunities for doing good to 
our suffering fellowmen. To this end help 
us to live near to Christ and heed the 
promptings of Thy Spirit, so that we may 
be able to know and faithfully do Thy 


will. Amen. 
Friday: A House Divided 
Luke 11:14-23 
Up to the time of His second tour 


through Galilee Jesus had not yet broken 
with the Pharisees as a party. Neither 
had He denounced them to His disciples 
or in public. But now that the crisis in 
His dealing with them had been reached, 
we note a radical change both in His atti- 
tude and speech. Having accused Him of 
being a winebibber, gluttonous man, friend 
of publicans and sinners, Sabbath-breaker, 
blasphemer, they now hurl at Him the vile 
charge that He was in league with an in- 
spired by Satan. In His reply (See Matt. 
12) Christ gave assurance that He was of 
God, doing only His will and that they 
were a_ generation of vipers, sinning 
against the Holy Ghost. In Christ’s con- 
flict with the kingdom of darkness the out- 
come is sure, because He has both the au- 
thority and power to destroy the works of 
the devil. 


WE REALIZE 


it is early in the year to consider 
your 1935 envelope requirements 


BUT 


For 1935 we are planning a new and 
different feature in our envelope service. 
Literature giving detailed information will 
be mailed to our customers about March 


first. 
AND 


At this season each year commercial firms 
are deluging you with all kinds of advertis- 
ing offers on Duplex and Single Church 
offering envelopes. 


SO 


May we ask you not to place 
your Envelope Order for 1935 
at this time 


BECAUSE 


Prices this year will be uniform, because 
of the requirements of the NRA. We shall 
offer our new envelopes at lowest possible 
prices consistent with first class workman- 
ship, quality and _ service. 


THESE SAME NET PRICES WILL 
PREVAIL ALL YEAR ROUND 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
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Prayer: 

“Give me a calm, a thankful heart, 
From every murmur free; 
The blessings of Thy grace impart 
And let me live to Thee.” Amen, 


Saturday: A Man of Sorrows 
Isaiah 53:1-6 
Some religious teachers would assure us 

that the Church has over-emphasized the 
sorrows of Jesus and that we should take 
more note of the joy and confidence which 
were uppermost in His daily living. For 
them the painting of H. S. Todd exhibited 
at the Century of Progress, depicting 
Christ with a beaming, cheerful counte- 
nance, is a worthy substitute for all the 
sad likenesses of Him. Yet it cannot be 
denied that no living being was ever bur- 
dened with such sorrows as weighed upon 
Him, when He for our sake made Him- 
self of no repute and died that we might 
live. Viewed in the light of Isaiah’s pro- 
phecy and its fulfillment, was ever any 
one’s sorrow like unto His? 
Prayer: : 

“O Lamb of God, still keep me 

Near to Thy wounded side; 

*Tis only there in safety 

And peace I can abide.” Amen. 


Sunday: The Living One 
Revelation 1:12-18 
The Living One walked among the gold- 
en candlesticks; and this He still does. 
He who triumphantly rose from the dead, 
conquering death and hell, is the com- 
panion of every child of God, the invisible 
and yet real “presence” that graces and 
blesses every Christian fellowship. All 
who can truly say, “I know whom I have 
believed” can also joyously attest. “My 
friend is mine and I am His”; and what 
blessings are His that He, our victorious 
Lord and Elder Brother, does not and will 
not share with us? As yet we are in- 
capable of fully understanding what it 
means to be alive for evermore; but be- 
lieving in Him we know that we have 
passed from death to life; and His resur- 
rection is to us a sure pledge of our blessed 
resurrection. 
Prayer: 
“Jesus lives! for us He died: 
Then alone to Jesus living, 
Pure in heart may we abide, 
Glory to our Savior giving. 
Alleluia!” Amen. 
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BOARD MEETING—MINISTERIAL 
RELIEF 


The Board of Ministerial Relief held 
its annual meeting in the Schaff Building, 
Feb. 7th and: 8th. 

During the year 1933 the Board paid 
$18,847.07 tio 88 ministers and $25,985.99 
to 174 widows, a total of $44,833.06 in the 
Relief Department. We received $33,250.- 
72 on the Apportionment for Relief and 
added $11,582.34 from other sourees. Our 
Relief annuitants and the Board are very 
greatly indebted to Miss Ella Rahauser 
for her contribution of $5,000 to this Fund. 
Others have also contributed. Miss Ra- 
hauser and others have rendered a won- 
derful service to the Church in helping to 
provide comfort and happiness to these 
aged ministers and ministers’ widows, who 
have broken down in the service of Christ 
and the Church. These refined, patient, 
godly men and women, needing the necessi- 
ties of life, are most grateful to her for 
this noble gift. Andrew Carnegie gave 
$5,000,000 to reward heroes and pension 
them. That is good and worthy of com- 
mendation. But how much more beautiful 
is Miss Rahauser’s loving gift that pro- 
vides the necessities of life or those who 
have grown old in the service of our 
blessed Master and the extension of His 
Kkingdom. 

We are making commendable progress 
in our Sustentation Department. When 
ministers, because of reduced salaries, are 
not able to pay their dues, the Board is 
directed to continue their membership 
until they are able to pay the back dues 
with five per cent interest. 


Owing to the fact that under the plan 
for financing the Fund the amount which 
the Charge is asked to pay for older min- 
isters might be burdensome, Dr. Haul- 
man moved that) the Classis take the sum 
total of the amount that the Church is to 
pay and apportion it on the membership 
of the Classis. This will give ample pro- 
tection to all ministers at a very reason- 
able cost. By our new plan the minister 
who has been a member pays his dues 
and his Charge pays two and one-half 
times that amount, at his attained age. 
For example, a minister became a member 
five years ago at the age of 30. His dues 
were $18.46. Now his age is 35. His 
dues remain $18.46, but at his attained age 
of 35, his dues would be $21.40 and his 
Church pays two and one-half times $21.40, 
or $53.50 each year until the necessary 
amount is raised to complete the Fund 
100 per cent. 

If a minister is not a member of the 
Fund and wishes to become a member, sup- 
pose he is 26 years of age. He pays his 
dues of $17.13 and his Church pays four 
times the $17.13, or $68.52 per year until 
the Fund is fully financed. But if he 
waits until he is 31 years of age to be- 
come a member, his dues are $18.93, and 
his Church pays $73.84. Consistories 
should insist that their minister becomes 
a member of the Fund at once and save 
the greater expense to the Church. 


By the above statement you see that in 
ordinary times the raising of this Fund 
is a small matter and can readily be fi- 
nanced. To protect older ministers where 
the amount is much higher, we have the 
income from bequests, from annuity bonds 
that have matured, and from special gifts. 

Ministers have asked what will become 
of this Fund in the merging of Churches. 
All Funds held by the Board in the Sus- 
tentation Fund belong to the members and 
to those who shall become members, and 
cannot be diverted or used for any other 
purpose. 


Our Auditing Committee called atten- 
tion to the fact that since its organization, 
our Board has paid to 520 annuitants in 
the Relief Department the sum of $751,- 
669.38, and to_156 in the Sustentation De- 
partment the sum of $70,435.55, a total 
of $822,104.96, with more than one million 
dollars in the Pension Fund. 


—J. W. Meminger, Secretary. 
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They awaken in the child’s life a conscious- 
ness of God; they teach the child to pray, 
to read God’s Word, to worship God in 
private and in public. They bring the 
child to Church, to Sunday School, to the 
minister for instruction. We call this 
“catechetical instruction,” simply because a 
Catechism forms the basis of the instrue- 
tion given. If “catechization” is too big 
or too meaningless a word, something more 
simple might be substituted. The idea is 
that at about 12 to 14 years of age the 
child is expected to arrive at a stage where 
under proper guidance and instruction the 
full meaning of membership in the body of 
Christ is being understood. The child then 
is “confirmed.” That simply means that 
it now consciously “confirms” for itself the 
vows and promises made by the parents 
when they brought the child in baptism 
into the Church. In other words, “con- 
firmation” completes the baptism for the 
child. This, therefore, becomes a_ very 
sacred occasion for both the child and its 
We are not sufficiently magnify- 
ing this solemn, yet withal joyous, oc¢ca- 
sion. It should be a high day for the 
child, and a time of great rejoicing and 
satisfaction for the parents. Before the 
day of “confirmation” arrives adequate 
preparation should be made for it. We do 
this when a young couple gets married. 
For weeks before the wedding the bride 


prepares herself for the occasion. The 
friends are invited to be present. The 
Church is decorated for the ceremony. 


The bride comes in leaning on the arm of 
her father. Her mother occupies the front 
pew with her eyes diffused with tears of 
joy. After the ceremony everybody flocks 
around and showers congratulations and 
best wishes. It becomes a never to be for- 
gotten moment in the life of the young 
couple. All that is done when two people 
plight troth to each other. But what about 
when these children of ours come up to the 
altar and plight their troth to God and 
to the Church? Should we not magnify 
that occasion? Should not the parents be 
close at hand as they now usher their chil- 
dren into this new relationship with the 
Church? Should not their hearts leap with 
joy and their eyes be moist with tears 
when they see their children before the 
altar saying: 

“Witness ye men and angels now, 

Before the Lord we speak; 

To Him we make our solemn vow, 

A vow we dare not break.” 


If we were to magnify this occasion, and 
were to follow it up with such spiritual 
oversight as would integrate these young 
people into the life of the Church, we 
would not have to face the problem of 
dealing with delinquent Church members 
as is now our experience. The number of 
erasures would become negligible and our 
Chureh rolls would steadily increase and 
instead of being obliged to report a net 
loss, as we do now, we could report great 
and substantial gains. 

But in every community there is a fringe 
of folk that have not had this “incorpora- 
tion” in their childhood nor the spiritual 
training through those tender years, and 
who find themselves outside of the Church. 
These too must be brought into vital rela- 
tions with this fellowship. The number 
of these “outsiders” in America is almost 
staggering. It is scarcely believable that 
about 70,000,000 people in this country 
have not as yet been brought into cove- 
nant relationship with the Church. Here 
is a vast field for evangelistic effort. Some- 
how the Church has been woefully negli- 
gent in fulfilling its great mission. Its 
outreach has been too narrow, too cireum- 
scribed. It has never taken the mandate 
of its Master seriously. “The Son of Man 
came to seek and to save that which was 
lost,” but the Church, His body, has not 
consistently projected that spirit and that 
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A New Small 
Confirmation Booklet 


We are presenting for the first time a 
.small Confirmation Booklet. The contents 
have been carefully prepared by Prof. Paul 
E. Kretzmann, and the booklet is designed 
in a very pleasing manner. One page is 
devoted to the ‘‘Certificate of Confirmation” 
and the balance to suitable quotations and 
a Scripture verse. 

Size 41% x 67% inches. 
match. Price, 15 cents. 


Envelopes to 


Popular Small-Size 
Certificate 


Exquisite design. Church and 
landscape. In soft grey tones. Narcissus 
design. Size, 10% x 8'% inches. Price, 
60 cents per dozen. 
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passion of the Christ through the years 
and among “the lost.” If the Church is 
“Christ incarnate,” then it must concern 
itself with those whom Christ came to seek 
and to save. Consequently every Chureh 
should organize itself for this primary 
task. This should become its central work. 
Every member should become an evangel- 
ist. Every organization in the Chureh 
should be an evangelistic agency. The ob- 
jective should be the winning of souls. If 
is to be greatly regretted that this central 
thing has been so largely pushed to the 
outer circumference. What is the main 
objective in the program of the modern 
Church? Is it not the raising of money? 
Is it not goodly fellowship? Are not our 
Churches so impotent today because we 
have so largely lost the thing that should 
be central? The recovery of the Chureh 
waits for a recovery of the spirit of evan- 
gelism in its heart and soul. That spirit, 
once it possesses the Church, will once 
more fill our sanctuaries and our coffers as 
well. Our Churches are depleted because 
our passion for souls is deflated. Our treas 
uries are empty because we seek money in- 
stead of men and women. 

There is no more favorable time for an 
aggressive evangelism than the Lenten sea- 
son of the Church year. Then, if ever, is 
the high tide of devotion, consecration and 
sacrifice. As the scenes of Christ’s experi- 
ences in suffering and death pass before 
our mental and spiritual vision, our spir- 
its are attuned with His and we enter 
more fully into His labors and His life. 
This, then, is the time when souls should 
be gathered into the Church. This is the 
time when “Catechetical”’ classes are in 
full. swing, when “Confirmation” day is 
drawing near and when “outsiders” can be 
most readily won. This is harvest time 
for spiritual reapers. Blessed is that pas- 
tor and those people who come with their 
arms full of sheaves for the Master! 
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Settlement of a century-old boundary 
dispute between Peru and Ecuador will be 
attempted soon in Washington, President 
Roosevelt has announced. Both Peru and 
Ecuador have requested permission to send 
negotiating commissions and the Presi- 
dent has assented. In the event that the 
commissions fail to arrive at a definite 
settlement, the dispute will be submitted 
to the arbitration of President Roosevelt. 


More than 1,000 citizens and corpora- 
tions have filed claims with the State De- 
partment against Soviet Russia, seeking 
any financial benefits to be derived 
through the American-Russian debt nego- 
tiations, 


Henry Ford has raised the wages of 
20,000 workers 10%; heading back to $6- 
a-day minimum, he said. The Ford wage 
scale at Detroit ranges from $4 to $8.50 a 
day in the shops. 

The handing of about a billion dollars 
to American farmers during 1934 as bene- 
fit payments for production control and 


corn loans has been planned by the Farm . 


Administration. 

President Roosevelt favors interest rate 
eut on many outstanding obligations of 
industry, municipalities and foreign gov- 
ernments held by the American people. He 
feels that readjustment downward volun- 
tarily or through legislation, would pave 
the way for principal repayments which 
now are difficult or impossible. 

Former President. Gaston Doumergue 
was called to take the leadership of 
France Feb. 7 after 2 days of bloodshed 
and riots in which a number were killed 
and many injured. Edouard Daladier and 
his Cabinet resigned. The new Premier 
is 70 years old and reluctantly came from 
his home in Southern France to form a 
new government. He is a Protestant. He 
seeks a wide coalition and was welcomed 
by the cheering crowds. The bank scan- 
dals in which the politicians were involved 
and high taxes were the chief causes of 
the uprisings. Outstanding Frenchmen are 
chosen for the Cabinet. 

Italy has started modernizing her heavy 
battle fleet, to bring the navy into what 
Italian experts consider a position of “not 
excessive inferiority” compared with other 
navies. 

South America’s best-known historian, 
Professor Ernesto Quesada, died Feb. 8. 
Formerly a diplomat, he became a pro- 
fessor in universities in the United States 
and in Berlin. Professor Quesada, who 
wrote 290 books, was 76 years old. 

Prineess Juliana of Holland has asked 
the officials to abandon preparations for 
festivities on her 25th birthday, April 30, 
because of the widespread economic dis- 
tress. 

President Roosevelt in a special message 
Feb. 9 asked for legislation to regulate 
stock exchanges and immediately a bill 
was introduced in the Senate and House. 
It proved to be one of the most drastic 
regulatory measures ever submitted to 
Congress. 

President Roosevelt ordered on Feb. 9 
the annulment of all existing domestic air 
mail contracts and directed the army to 
fly the mail during the emergency cre- 
ated by his act. The annulment order, is- 
sued by Postmaster General Farley, came 
as the climax of a day packed with de- 
velopments involving the air mail with 
fraud. 

The total mileage of the mail flown 
last year by the lines affected was 35,- 
909,811, over a route mileage of 27,062. 
The government has paid to air mail com- 
panies $82,319,000 in the last 5 years. 

Hiroshi Saito, the new Japanese Am- 
bassador to Washington, arrived in this 
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country Feb. 9, accompanied by his wife 


and 2 children. His interview with re- 
porters on arrival had the keynote of 
peace. 


Shushan Airport, New Orleans, built out 
in the waters of Lake Pontchartrain at a 
cost of $4,000,000, was dedicated Feb. 9. 

The number of newspapers in the United 
States and Canada decreased 212 last 
year. The largest drop was 189 in the 
number of weekly newspapers, while 
dailies lost only 7. 

The new French Government Feb. 10 
set up a 4-man directorate headed by Pre- 
mier Gaston Doumergue to handle foreign 
affairs swiftly and vigorously and strike 
hard against the possibility of a German 
union with Austria. 

Thousands of Boy Scouts throughout the 
country joined Feb. 10 in responding to 
President Roosevelt’s radio summons to 
do “a national good turn” in alleviating 
the suffering of the needy. Led by the 
President, they repeated the Scout’s oath. 

Acquisition of 17,000,000 acres of sub- 
marginal land, with an expenditure of 
$50,000,000 in a comprehensive program of 
wild life restoration throughout the coun- 
try, was recommended to President Roose- 
velt Feb. 10 in a report by a special com- 
mittee requested by him to outline a re- 
habilitation plan. 

The National Recovery Administration, 
faced with a growing enforcement prob- 
lem under codes covering purely local en- 
terprises, Feb. 11 urged the 48 States to 
enact statutes making code violations a 
breach of State laws. 


A throne built of carved ebony thas been 
installed in the palace at Hsinking for 
the enthronement of Henry Pu Yi March 
1. Oriental monarchs are enthroned, not 
crowned, so in becoming Emperor of Man- 
churia he will wear instead of a crown, a 
Napoleonic black helmet with a huge yel- 
low plume. 

Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh sent a 
strong protest to President Roosevelt Feb. 
11 against the President’s action in can- 
celing the air mail contracts. It is the 
right of any American individual or organ- 
ization to receive a fair trial, the Colonel 
asserted. He declared that improper acts 
in the cases of many companies had not 
been established. 

Formation of the Fine Arts Foundation, 


a new national agency for the promotion 


of American painting and sculpture, un- 
der the leadership of the country’s most 
prominent artists, has been announced by 
the chairman of the national executive 
committee of the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League, one of the organizations 
sponsoring the foundation. 

Two new note issues of $400,000,000 
each to be dated Feb. 19 were announced 
by Seeretary Morganthau Feb. 12 as the 
second phase of the government’s program 
of raising about $10,000,000,000 prior to 
June 30. 

At this writing (Feb. 14) a condition 
of civil war exists in many parts of Aus- 
tria. Scores of persons have been killed 
and hundreds wounded. The Socialists de- 
clared a general strike. The government 
retaliated by outlawing the Socialist 
party, declaring martial law and ordering 
any civilian found in possession of fire- 
arms to be court-martialed and shot to 
death at once. 

The administration Feb. 12 made a di- 
rect move toward taking advantage of po- 
tential trade with Soviet Russia with the 
incorporation of the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington to finance trade between 
the two countries. Chairman Jesse H. 
Jones of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
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poration placed the first capitalization of 
the bank at $11000,000, of whieh $10,- 
000,000 will be in preferred stock sub- 
scribed by the RFC and $1,000,000 will 
be in common stock “provided by the 
President from emergency funds,” this 
money to come from the Public Works 
Administration. 


President Roosevelt marked Lincoln’s 
Birthday, Feb. 12, by a visit to the Lin- 
coln Memorial. The President remained 


in his car while Mrs. Roosevelt placed a 
wreath at the feet of the statue. 


Woman’s Missionary 


Society News 


Helen Ammerman Brown, Editor 
Selinsgrove, Pa. 


A Pleasant Voyage! This month Mother 
and Gertrude Hoy depart from Yochow, 
China, to the homeland on furlough. They 
will travel via Norway to visit Mrs. Mabel 
Hoy Kiaer. How happy we shall be to 
see them again! Let us beseech God’s 
protective merey and journeying blessings 
upon these loved co-laborers of ours. 


A 1934 “Dr, Kagawa Calendar’ came to 
our home from Japan through the loving 
kindness of Miss Mary Gerhard in Sendai. 
It is an incentive to more consecrated and 
sacrificial service. The calendar is ar- 
ranged by the Kagawa Fellowship of Ja- 
pan. 


The Twelfth Birthday of Calvary Church 
W. M. S., Bethlehem, stands out as a 
unique red letter day in history and as an 
occasion for gratitude to God, and one of 
Christian fellowship. Six of the 7 charter 
members were present and dramatized the 
very first organization meeting 12 years 
ago. Mrs. W. Wolbach was the first presi- 
dent and is a present officer. Highlights 
of the history and service of the organ- 
ization were given by 12 members of the 
society, each representing a different year, 
reading from a scroll and wearing a long 
white robe decorated with ties of the 
Chureh colors. <A clock “ticked off” the 
years as the scrolls were read. Greetings 
were given by visiting societies. Those 
representing our Church were: 23 from St. 
Paul’s Chureh, 13 from Christ’s, 12 from 
St. Thomas’, 5 from Zion’s, 4 from the 
First Church and 1 from Bethany Church. 
Others were 16 from St. Mathew’s Luth- 
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eran, 1 from Grace, 1 from Macada Luth- 
eran, and 2 from Methodist Churches; 4 
Hast Penn. Classical officers were present. 
The Mission Band sang a song. Music 
and a humorous reading contributed to 
the fascinating program. The special of- 
fering was sent to Miyagi College. In 
appreciation of Mrs. Renner’s service as 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 


Third Sunday in Lent. March 4, 1934 
Jesus’ Testimony Concerning Himself 
Matthew 11:2-6, 25-30 


Golden Text: Come unto Me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest. Matthew 11:28. 

Lesson Outline: 1. The Question. 2. The 
Warning. 3. The Thanksgiving. 4. The 
Invitation. 

In these present studies we have seen 
that Matthew does not report the events 
of the life of Jesus in their historical se- 
quence. He uses the topical method, group- 
ing together related words and works, 
Thus he weaves into one sermon many 
sayings of Jesus. Next he reports a series 
of nine miracles. Then, suggesting the 
inereasing popularity of our Lord and His 
widening activity, we have an account of 
the ordination and mission of the twelve 
apostles. 

The events of our present lesson form a 
connecting link between two periods of 
the life of Jesus, as portrayed by Mat- 
thew. They close the period of His grow- 
ing popularity, and they open the period 
of opposition to Him. The doubting Bap- 
tist, whom the Master reassures, the in- 
different cities of Galilee, which He warns 
solemnly, and the hostile Pharisees, whom 
He rebukes sternly, are symptoms of the 
changing attitude of priests and people. 

The salient features of our crowded les- 
son chapter are the serious question of 
the Baptist and Jesus’ luminous answer 
(11:1-19); the solemn warning (vs. 20-24); 
the fervent thanksgiving (vs. 25-27); the 
gracious invitation (vs. 28-30). 

One may well affirm that, in these four 
features of our lesson, we have a complete 
summary of the mission and message of 
Christ. He is the final answer to life’s 
greatest questions. Blessed, indeed, are 
“the babes” to whom His truth is “un- 
veiled.” And tragical is the folly of “the 
sages,” who spurn the gospel. Thus, lifted 
out of its immediate setting, our lesson 
applies to every age. Especially its glor- 
ious climax, the gracious invitation of our 
Lord to all mankind to come unto Him 
and find rest for their souls. 

I. The Question, vs. 2-19. The Baptist 
was a great preacher, a worthy forerunner 
of Christ. Conviction, courage, and deep 
consecration marked his sensational min- 
istry at the Jordan, and his fearless re- 
buke of the unsavory Herod. 

But in our lesson this great preacher 
appears as a doubter. His faith in Jesus, 
the Lamb of God, is wavering. He asks, 
“Art Thou He that should come, or do we 
look for another?” But this transient 
clouding of a noble and heroic faith was 
neither inexplicable nor incurable. The 
Master Himself understood it sympathet- 
ically. He met it with an affectionate and 
convineing reply, and He paid a warm 
tribute to this imnrisoned doubter. 

Doubt may have physical, mental, or 
moral roots. Physical weakness, mental 
problems, and moral failure may cause re- 
ligious faith to waver and perish. Where 
sickness or ifnorance is the cause of 
doubt, its cure is possible and probable, 
but when doubt of God or Christ is rooted 
in wilful sin, its cure, though possible, is 
difficult. Sickness films the eye of faith; 
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ignorance veils it; but sin destroys it. 

John’s doubt arose from his physical 
condition and from intellectual difficul- 
ties. Solitary confinement in a gloomy 
prison was worse than death to the man 
accustomed to the untrammeled freedom 
of the desert. And now, in prison, he 
heard “the works of Christ.” The Messiah 
whom he expected was an avenger, coming 
with axe and fire. But the ministry of 
Jesus was gracious and gentle. He was 
the helper and healer of men. Thus, 
despondent in mood and perplexed in 
mind, John became doubtful of Jesus’ 
Messiahship. 

Only men east in the Baptist’s heroic 
and prophetic mould can understand the 
force and bitterness of such doubt. Super- 
ficial, nominal believers are strangers to 
that soul-searching experience. They are 
not sufficiently interested in the cause of 
Christ to dare like the Baptist or to 
doubt like him. Only fervent souls, aflame 
with a holy passion to make ready the 
way of the Lord, will sometimes share the 
mood and mind of John. In our times, 
intellectual problems may trouble them, 
and, in all the ages, the slow growth of 
the Kingdom will perplex them. Like 
John in prison, they may long for the 
divine axe and fire, as the more adequate 
means for the destruction of the bulwarks 
of sin than the infinite grace of God re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ. 

The Master sent His herald a most af- 
fectionate reply. He manifested neither 
resentment nor surprise. He uttered no 
rebuke. But He bade the messengers re- 
turn and show John “again those things 
which ye do hear and see.” 

There are doubters who make their lack 
of faith a proud boast, and make no hon- 
est effort to rise above the clouds that 
darken their understanding. It is useless 
for us to waste time and energy in denate 
with such men. They lack moral fiber, 
not mental insight. They need new life, 
rather than more light. This class of 
skepties never comes to Jesus with the 
great questions of life and destiny. They 
are cynics. And to a cynic, a moral and 
spiritual bankrupt, Jesus has nothing to 
say, save, “Repent.” 

But the honest doubter, perplexed in his 
quest of truth, our Lord regards with lov- 
ing sympathy. He weleomes his reverent 
and sincere questions, and He can satisfy 
His soul with final answers. But even sin- 
cere doubt Jesus can eure only as He 
cured the Baptist’s wavering faith. He 
used neither coercion, nor magic, nor 
logie. He simply pointed to Himself, to 
His gracious ministry of preaching and 
healing, as the sole and sufficient ereden- 
tials of His divine mission. 

Many are the questions men ask of 
Jesus today, and about Him. In form, 
they differ from the Baptist’s question, 
but in their substance they are the same. 
Indeed, there is really but one question 
about Christ that has never let men go, 
ever since He trod the earth. Is He really 
sent of God to save mankind from sin? 
Is Christ truly the Truth and the Way? 

What other answer is there to such 
questions than Christ’s own? “Go and 
show John again those things which ye 
do hear and see.” What more conclusive 
answer than the words and works of 
Jesus? 

You cannot compel a doubter to believe 
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in Christ. Real faith comes not by author- 
ity. Nor is it the work of reason, for no 
man can demonstrate and prove spiritual 
verities like so many mathematical propo- 
sitions. Faith rests upon the words and 
works of Christ. They are recorded in the 
Bible. They are writ large in the history 
of the Christian ages. They are being re- 
written daily by the Spirit of God in the 
lives of persons transformed by the power 
of Christ’s gospel. But only in those who 
respond to His challenge, “Leave all and 
follow Me.” 

II. The Warning, vs. 20-24. We know 
but little of the prosperous and populous 
cities whose indifference Jesus denounced 
and deplored. In this region He had estab- 
lished His headquarters. There His mighty 
works were done; His matchless words, 
spoken. But His labor had been largely 
1n valn, 

The majority ignored His redemptive 
ministry. It lay outside their real inter- 
ests. It centered in God, sin, salvation, 
and they cared for none of these things. 
Some followed Jesus from mere curiosity. 
Others came to Him under the spell of a 
false messianic hope. But so meager was 
the spiritual harvest of our Master, in this 
favored region, that He upbraided the 
cities for their impenitence, and pro- 
nounced their impending doom. The depth 
of their ruin, He solemnly declared, would 
be commensurate with the height of their 
privileges. 

The denunciations proclaimed by men 
are usually the result of angry passions, 
Their cries of “Woe unto thee” are im- 
pious prayers and vindictive wishes. But 
Jesus’ cry simply voiced one of God’s 
eternal laws. Human folly may reject or 
neglect it, but it cannot suspend or re- 
scind it. 

These unheeding and unrepentant multi- 
tudes of the thriving cities of Galilee were 
sowing unto the flesh, and of the flesh 
they must reap destruction. Blind indif- 
ference to spiritual things ultimately 
destroys cities and nations, as well as in- 
dividual souls. That knell of doom sound- 
ed by the merciful Master may well lead 
us to sober thought. As a nation, we are 
far more privileged than were these cities 
by the sea. Mightier works have been 
done in our land, by the grace and in the 
name of Christ. And even now, we are 
tasting, in some measure, the confusion 
and destruction that overtake a civiliza- 
tion that is disloyal to Christ. We stand 
at a crossroad. What do we really want, 
Recovery or Reconstruction? Only the 
latter can lead us out of our social disin- 
tegration, reconstruction of our whole 
fabrie of life in accord with the truth 
and spirit of Christ. 

III. The Thanksgiving, vs. 25-27. But 
the redemptive ministry of Christ is never 
in vain. There were many that spurned 
it, and His lament over them throbs with 
sorrow. But there were also earnest disci- 
ples, and the Master’s prayer of thanks- 
giving for His faithful followers breathes 
a spirit of joy and assurance. They had 
humbly accepted “these things,” which 
the cities had neglected with indifference, 
and which the religious leaders had re- 
jected with scorn. Like “babes,” without 
pride or prejudice, these lowly fishermen 
had learned of the great Teacher the truth 
which “the wise and understanding” had 
scorned as foolishness. 

But the refusal of these men of light 
and leading to learn of the lowly Naza- 
rene the true meaning of life’s riddle did 
not destroy the messianic conviction of 
Jesus. In spite of His failure to lead 
them to repentance and faith, He voiced 
His faith in the eternal significance of His 
message and ministry. “All things have 
been delivered unto Me of My Father; 
and no man knoweth the Son, but the 
Father; neither knoweth any man the 
Father, save the Son, and he to whomso- 
ever the Son will reveal Him.” 

IV. The Invitation, vs. 28-30. And is 
there any man to whom the Son will not 
reveal the Father? That question is an- 
swered in the wonderful words which form 
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the climax of our lesson. They have been 
the solace of many generations of heavy 
laden burden-bearers. Crushed beneath 
the weight of sin and sorrow, like helpless 
babes, they have accepted Christ’s gracious 
invitation. They have tested His divine 
promise. And they have found rest for 
their souls. 

These gracious words of Jesus came 
with peculiar foree to His Jewish breth- 
ren. They were staggering under the bur- 
den of a law whose intolerable pressure 
and weight passes our understanding. 
More than four thousand minute rules and 
regulations controlled the moral and re- 
ligious life of the Jews. And only by their 
punctilious observance could men obtain 
heaven. 

It was to a people yoked to such a eari- 
cature of true religion that Jesus said, 
“Come unto Me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
Truly, “no one knoweth the Father, save 
the Son.” He knew that the laborious, 
legalistic efforts of men to escape the 
wrath of God and win His approval, are 
both unavailing and unnecessary. He pro- 
claimed the glad tidings of a new re- 
ligion, whose yoke is easy. It rests the 
hope of salvation, not in the efforts of 
man to gain the favor of God, but in the 
boundless love of the Father in heaven. 

This gracious invitation of Jesus is the 
eternal epitome of God’s love. The burden of 
Pharisaic legalism does not oppress us,but 
our own burdens are many and grievous. 
Sin and sorrow, sickness and death crush 
us beneath their weight. And the only 
efficacious rest-cure for the heavy-laden of 
mankind is the gospel of Christ. Those 
who bear the yoke of faith and fellow- 
ship with God, His yoke, will find their 
burdens easy, and rest for their souls. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


March 4—Jesus in Poetry. Rev. 5:11-14. 

Poetry is the highest form of expression. 
When the mind and soul are wrought up 
to their highest pitch they find their full- 
est and richest outlet in poetry. The poet 
is the best interpreter of life. He is great- 
er than the prophet, the priest and the 
King. He deals with the highest themes. 
He soars to the highest heights. Like in 
everything else there is development in 
poetry. It is not precisely the same in 
every age. The themes are not the same, 
the style and form are not the same. They 
vary as the outlook on life, and the in- 
sight into life, change with changing 
years. The great theme of the poets has 
been nature, then the emotions and pas- 
sions of men. In the earliest poets we 
find but few traces of Christ. What there 
is of Jesus has been put into the hymns 
that have come down to us through the 
years. Of course, we find reference to 
Jesus in some of the great poetical pro- 
ductions, such as Dante, Milton, Shake- 
speare and later Wordsworth, Browning, 
Tennyson and others, but the type of 
poetry which throbs with Jesus is mainly 
that of hymnology. 

To find Jesus in poetry we need, there- 
fore, to take up our Hymnal and there 
read the matchless poems which have been 
set to music. Almost every phase and as- 
pect of His life is there treated with a 
master touch. One of the earliest of these 
poems is the Crusader’s Hymn, written by 
an anonymous author in 1677—“Fairest 
Lord Jesus, Ruler of All Nature.” James 
G. Deck in 1642 wrote a beautiful poem 
about Jesus—“‘Jesus, Thy name I love, all 
other names above, Jesus my Lord.” Paul 
Gerhardt, a German poet, in 1659 wrote, 
“Jesus, Thy boundless love to me.” This 
was translated by John Wesley in 1739. 
Charles Wesley wrote some wonderful 
poetry about Jesus, so did Isaac Watts 
and John Newton and James Montgomery. 
Bernard of Clairvaux in the 12th century 
wrote, “Jesus, the very thought of Thee 
with sweetness fills my breast” and “Jesus, 
Thou Joy of loving hearts.” Our own Dr. 
Henry Harbaugh, who died in 1867, wrote 
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some very beautiful poems about Jesus. 
Perhaps the most popular is, “Jesus, | 
live to Thee, the loveliest and best.” An- 
other one, “Jesus, my Shepherd, let me 
share.” In the Hymnal of the Reformed 
Church there is a whole section under the 
general title of “Our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
In the section there are more than 100 
hymns or poems in which Jesus is the 
central theme. They cover the whole 
range of His life from His advent to His 
ascension. And in the same Hymnal there 
are many others in which Jesus is extolled 
and praised. It is abundantly worthwhile 
to study these poems, as they constitute 
some of the richest and rarest treasures 
of all literature. 

It is important to notice that all these 
poems about Jesus set forth in most beau- 
tiful and most dignified form the matech- 
less character of Jesus. There is nothing 
of a sickly sentimental character in them. 
We could not sing them if this were so. 
All the authors make us feel that they 
had a warm, passionate love for Jesus, 
and we take their language upon our lips 
and use their words to express our 
thoughts and feelings about Jesus. It 
would be well to commit some of these 
poems to memory. We ought to recite 
them over and over again and sing them 
time and again until they become a very 
part of ourselves. 

It is a fact that religious themes lend 
themselves most readily to poetic expres- 
sion. It is because religion is the deepest 
urge or impulse of the soul. So our love 
for Jesus and our devotion to Him can 
best be expressed in these great master- 
pieces of poetry. There are some people 
who seem to have little or no taste for 


poetry. This is a great defect in their . 


natures. They should cultivate a liking 
for it. Charles Darwin, the great scien- 
tist, when he neared the end of his life, 
is reported to have said that if he had 
to live his life over again, he would read 
poetry every day. The way to acquire a 
taste for poetry is to read and study 
poetry. The way to learn to swim is to 
go into the water and swim. If you do 
not find joy and uplift in these great 
poems about Jesus it is because you have 
not gone far and deep enough into them. 
Those who seek will always find. 

It is remarkable to note what a central 
place Jesus occupies in all art. Some of 
the most beautiful paintings in the world 
center around Jesus. The finest musical 
productions have as their theme some 
phase of Jesus’ life. And the same can be 
said about poetry. The best poetry plainly 
recognizes Jesus Christ. 

Jesus Christ has found a place in the 
best literature of the world, even as He 
has found a place in the life of the world. 
Even here as elsewhere “He cannot be 
hid,” and He enters even sometimes when 
the “doors are shut.” Browning wrote: 
“Acknowledgment of God in Christ, 

Accepted by the reason, solves for thee 

All questions in the world and out of it.” 

And again: 

“O Soul, it shall be 

A face like my face that receives thee, 
a man like to me 

Thou shalt love, and be loved by forever! 

A hand like this hand 

Shall throw open the gates of new life 

to thee, 

See the Christ stand!” 


PHOEBE HOME, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Rev. F. H. Moyer, Superintendent 

During the time of the recent cold 
weather many persons interested in the 
Home asked the Superintendent whether 
we could keep warm in our large buildings. 
Many private homes had trouble with their 
heating plants and there were many frozen 
pipes. 

We have been very fortunate during the 
recent cold spell. On the morning of Feb. 
9 the thermometer placed on the north 
side of our new building registered 20 
degrees below zero. After an absence of 
two days the Superintendent returned to 
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the Home in the morning of that day and 
found the theremometers in the living room 
and the dining room registering 74 de- 
grees. Every radiator throughout the en- 
tire new building has a thermostat which 
can be regulated to the temperature that 
is desired for the room, and that has re- 
sulted in an even temperature. The rooms 
cannot be overheated and there is liberal 
radiation so that the temperature remains 
uniform. 

Our guests find out about the cold wave 
by reading the papers, not by their ex- 
periences in the building. The thermos- 
tats cost considerable money, but they 
help very much to reduce the fuel costs 
and are the source of much comfort to 
the residents of the Home. 


CEDAR CREST COLLEGE 


of the Tri-Epsilon 
Social Science Club of Cedar Crest, ac- 
companied by Dr. and Mrs. Charles H. 
Rominger and Professor and Mrs. Charles 
J. Bornman, will spend Feb. 23 and 24 
visiting a half-dozen of the social settle- 
ments in New York City. In order to see 
the environment of the social misfits and 
to understand what is being done for 
them by the various social agencies, the 
group plans to visit “Box City”, a place 
where the unemployed have made homes 
for themselves out of grocery boxes; Har- 
lem, in both its better and poorer aspects; 
Randall’s Island, a boys’ reformatory; a 
night court session; the Henry Street Set- 
tlement, where Dr. Rominger formerly en- 
gaged in social work, and other social in- 
stitutions. 

The girls who will take the trip are: 
Matilda Menzies, Ethel Riech, Bernice L. 
Smith, Hildegard Pietzsch, Bernice Sherer, 
Lillian Brobst, Louise Baker, Mabel Dowl- 
ing, Roseann Biever, Dorothy Meck, 
Stella Canova, Edna _ Bernicker, Janet 
Strauss, and Louise Geisinger. 


Fourteen members 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Social Triumph of the Ancient Church. 


By Shirley Jackson Case. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. Pages 237. Price, 
$2.00. 

A book from the pen of the Dean of 
the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago is bound to attract and deserve 
the attention of scholars. Few men speak 
with greater authority on the early his- 
tory of Christianity, whose study has been 
the specialty of Professor Case during his 
distinguished career as a _ teacher of 
Church History. The present volume is 
another ripe fruit of his thorough scholar- 
ship. ‘ 

The book deals with the triumph of 
early Christianity over the various social 
and political forces of the Mediterranean 
world. In four chapters, Professor Case 
presents a colorful picture of the struggle 
of the Church, and of its ultimate victory 
over the political and economie life of the 
times. The opening chapter deals with 
“Ancient Religion and Human Values” in 


general. It describes the religious back- 
ground, in faith and practice, of the 
heathen society into which Christianity 


carried its message and ministry of divine 
love and human brotherhood, The three 
following chapters deal more specifically 
with the relation of the Church, respec- 
tively, to Worldly Goods, Social Prestige, 
and Politics. 

The value of this book is by no means 
restricted to academie circles. It makes 
a distinctive contribution to our litera- 
ture on the social practice and mission of 
the Church. It enriches our knowledge, 
and it enlightens our understanding. 

In the last chapter, the author discusses 


“The Social Task of a ‘Triumphant 
Church,” with special reference to our 
present situation. But throughout the 


book, not merely in these closing pages, 
we may find much wisdom and counsel 
for our social task. The book was the 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. [t is conducted 
by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
oe degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
ree. 

For catalogue or information address the 
President, 

REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 


Lancaster. Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The ‘“Fackenthal Laboratories” offers 
most complete equipment for work in the 
Sciences for pre-medical students. The 
new indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
very thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 
inations enriches the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs in 
aducation. Write for catalog. 


HENRY H. APPLE, D. D., LL. D., 
President. 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., President 


Approved by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Sshools, The American 
Association of University Women and the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Exceptional ad- 
vantages for instruction and study in all branches 
of the sciences and the liberal arts. Group System 
providing special preparation for the professions 
and intellectual occupations. Fourteen modernly 
equipped laboratories, two fine auditoriums, twenty- 
six classrooms, and more than a score of confer- 
ence rooms for professors. Library and Gymnasium. 
Twenty acres of improved fields for athletics. A 
strictly residential college for men and women. 
Expenses held to a minimum. 


For information address 


FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, Jr. 


Registrar 
COLLEGEVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS, D.D., S.T.D., LL.D. 
Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


Joseph H. Apple, LL.D., 
President 

Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 

For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 


CHURCH 


July selection of the Religious Book Club. 
It is warmly recommended to our readers. 


—Theo. F. H. 


DO BOARD MEMBERS READ? 


We refer, of course, to the members of 
the governing bodies of our local Church 
organizations. It has long been our feel- 
ing that no elder or deacon should be al- 
lowed to sit on the Church board unless 
he is a regular subscriber to at least one 
good Church paper. Moreover, he should 
be subjected to occasional examinations to 
test the extent of his reading knowledge of 
the publication in question. It is quite 
impossible for any one to pass upon the 
issues which have to do with the work 
of our Churches unless he knows something 
about the problems involved. The Church 
paper is one place where he can derive this 
information. Of course, he can get some 
of it from other sources, but the man who 
does not read a religious journal is not 
likely to avail himself of other means of 
spiritual education. We need a crusade 
along the lines which have just been indi- 
cated, and we frankly admit our willing- 
ness to follow any modern Saint Bernard 
or Peter the Hermit who will blow the 
horn and say, “Let’s go.”—Frederick D. 


Kershner, in the Christian-Evangelist. 
CARLISLE CLASSIS 
The 52nd annual session of Carlisle 


Classis opened on Feb. 6, in the Church 
of the Inearnation, Newport, Pa., Rev. 
Walter D, Mehrling, pastor. The Prepar- 
atory service was conducted by Revs. Sam- 
uel W. Beck, Daniel A. Brown, and Chas. 
R. Hartman, Stated Clerk, and the sermon 
was preached by Rev. Mr. Mehrling, re- 
tiring President. The following officers 
were elected: President, Rev. Roy HE. Lein- 
bach; Vice-President, Banks E. Shull, 
Enola; Corresponding Sec., Rev. R. Ray- 
mond Jones; Rev. Chas. R. Hartman is 
Stated Clerk and Treasurer. Ministers 
and Delegate Elders to represent the 
Classis at the first meeting of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church are: Minis- 
ters, primarius, Rev. Chas. H. Hartman; 
secundus, Dr. Chas. W. Levan; elders, 
primarius, Samuel HE. Basehore, Esq.; see- 
undus, Banks E. Shull. Roy E. Leinbach, 
Jr., son of the President of Classis, was 
received under the eare of Classis as a 
student for the ministry at the Lancaster 
Theological Seminary. The Classical Com- 
mittee on Federation of the New Bloom- 
field Charge, comprising Trinity, Bloom- 
field, and St. John’s, Markelville, with the 
Presbyterian Church, New Bloomfield, re- 
ported the inadvisability of proceeding 
further with the matter, which report was 
adopted by Classis, the committee dis- 
charged and the proper officer was in- 
structed to notify the congregations. 

On Feb. 7, at 9 A. M., Holy Communion 
was administered by the officers. In the 
evening the Classis joined with the econ- 
gregation on the occasion of the unveil- 
ing and dedicating of the Bronze Mem- 
orial Tablet erected in the Church in 
memory of the late pastor, Rev. U. Oliver 
H. Kersehner, 1915-1931. Mrs. Carol 
Kerschner Kline, daughter of Rev. Mr. 
Kerschner, and wife of the Rev. Earl G. 
Kline, Selinsgrove, unveiled the tablet. 
The Memorial address was delivered by 
Rev. Roy E. Leinbach, in which he spoke 
of Rev. Mr. Kerschner in the terms in- 
seribed on the tablet, 
“Ambassador of God”, “Servant of the 
Lord Jesus Christ”, “Faithful Unto 
Death”. The Incarnation Choir rendered 
a memorial number, 


The Fall Meeting of Carlisle Classis will 
convene in St. Matthew’s Chureh, Enola, 
Tuesday, Oct. 16, 1934, 2 P. M. The 53rd 
Spring Sessions will convene in Trinity 
Church, New Bloomfield, Pa., Tuesday, 
Feb. 5, 1935, at 7.45 P. M. In addition to 
the President and Stated Clerk, Elder 
Samuel E. Basehore, Esq., was appointed 
the 3rd member of the Executive Commit- 
tee. Announcement that the Rev. Chas, 


“Beloved Pastor’, 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 


Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders. 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa, 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Lancaster Pennsylvania 
A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Enters about 40 boys per year to 12 to 
15 colleges. Phi Beta Kappa honors in 
four colleges last year. Fine school home, 
thorough work and helpful supervision. 
Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 


An accredited college for men and women, lo- 
cated in the healthful Piedmont region of North 
Carolina. Courses lead to the A.B. and B.S. de- 
grees. Special emphasis on preparation for the 
professions, business life, home economics, and 
music. Graduates now enrolled in leading eastern 
professional and graduate schools. 


Outstanding Features: 


High scholarship Wholesome campus life 
Minimum charges 
Well-developed program of indoor and outdoor sports 


Summer Sessions: 
June 12 to July 21; July 24 to September 1 


For catalog and registration blanks, address the President, 


HOWARD R. OMWAKE, Ped. D., Litt. D. 
Salisbury, N.C. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 
College of Arts and. Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 
Heidelberg insists upon high standards of 
scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 
an unmistakable Christian atmosphere, and the 
minimum expense. 
During the College year 1930-31 Heidelberg had 
six debates with other colleges and won four 
them; one hundred and thirty debates in twenty- 


four years—ninety-three victories and thirty-seven 
defeats. 


For free catalogue write to 


CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 


P. Kehl, Carlisle, a retired minister of the 
Classis, ’ passed to his eternal reward on 
Feb. 8 was made to the Classis before ad- 
journment at noon on the same day. 


MEETING OF ALLEGHENY CLASSIS 


The 63rd Annual Meeting of Allegheny 
Classis was held in St. Paul’s Church, 
Butler, Pa.,.Feb. 6th, at 9.30 A. M., open- 
ing with the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion. The altar services were con- 
ducted by Revs. Frank Hiack, Nevin E. 
Smith, and J. A. Yount. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. J. Grant Walter. 

The Stated Clerk, the Rev. D. J. 
Wolf, called the roll 


and noted a_ 
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quorum present. The Rev. J. A. Borger, 
St. Luke’s, Braddock, was elected Presi- 
dent. The organization was completed. 
Elder John L. Wise, Grace Church, Har- 
mony, was elected Vice-President, and Rev. 
Louis Novak, St. Paul’s Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Corresponding Secretary. A note 
of optimism was present throughout all the 
sessions, in the face of disheartening 
financial conditions. Practically all par- 
ochial reports predicted a brighter future 
for the Church by the fact that the power 
of the young people was being mobilized 
as never before. 

The Annual Meeting of Classis closed 
with a special evening service at 7.30 P. 
M. on the theme, “A New Deal for Our 
Young People.” The devotions were in 
charge of the Rev. Milton A. May. The 
speakers were Revs. Frank Hiack and 
Nevin E. Smith. The Choir of St. Paul’s 
Church rendered a fine anthem. 

Classis was delightfully entertained. 
Nothing was left undone by the people 
and newly elected minister that was neces- 
sary to make this an efficient, effective 
and joyful meeting. President Borger fit- 
tingly expressed the grateful appreciation 
of Classis. The next meeting will be held 
in St. Paul’s Church, Sugar Creek Charge, 
Rev. F. Wm. Schacht, minister. —M. 


ST. PAUL’S CLASSIS 


St. Paul’s Classis met in 74th annual 
sessions in Grace Church, Sharpsville, Pa., 
Feb. 6, 8 P. M., to Thursday, Feb. 8, 11 
A. M. The sermon was delivered by retir- 
ing President, Rev. R. Ira Gass, on the 
theme, “The Church’s Message for the 
Multitudes.” Rev. W. O. Miller, Sharps- 
ville, was elected President; Rev. H. R. 
Ash, Vice-President; Rev, V..E. Walenta, 
Titusville, Corresponding Secretary. The 
parochial reports disclosed some degree of 
discouragement, but not dismay. There 
were assaults, but no defeats. Total mem- 
bership, 3,507; last year’s report, 3,638. 
The losses are in part accounted for by 
the fact that two congregations were dis- 
missed to West New York Classis, and but 
one received. Total Sunday School enroll- 
ment, 3,146. Paid on apportionment, 
$5,113; total benevolences, $9,693; congre- 
gational purposes, $29,335. Our returned 
missionary, Rev. I. G. Nace, addressed the 
Classis Wednesday evening on the subject, 
“Temperance and Missions.” The address 
was well received. Rev. Dr. P. J. Dun- 
dore and Rey. Dr. W. M. Diefenderfer 
were elected delegates, primarius and 
secundus, respectively, to the new General 
Synod of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. —V. A. Ruth 


104TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
CLASSIS OF N. C. OF THE 
REFORMED CHURCH IN 
THE U. S. 


The 104th annual sessions of the Classis 
of N. C. of the Reformed Church in the 
U. S. were held in First Church, Winston- 
Salem, Rev. Agustus C. Peeler, pastor, 
Feb. 6 and 7. 

The opening session was held at 10.30 
A. M., Feb. 6. In the absence of Rev. F. 
L. Fesperman, who has returned to his 
field of missionary labor in Japan, the 
opening sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Jas. D. Andrew, D.D., Vice-President of 
Classis. Dr. Andrew chose as his text, 
II Cor. 7:1, “Having therefore these prom- 
ises, dearly beloved, let us cleanse our- 
selves from all filthiness of the flesh and 
spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of 
the Lord.” The subject that was chosen 
was “Biblical Holiness.” The sermon gave 
evidence that the speaker had given much 
prayerful study to this subject. It was a 
devout and sane presentation of the sub- 
ject. The members of Classis profited 
much therefrom. 

The Holy Communion was administered. 
An address of welcome was delivered by 
Elder A. W. Linville. This was fittingly 
responded to by the President. Classis 
was reorganized by the election of the fol- 
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lowing officers: Pres., Rev. Agustus C. 
Peeler; Vice-Pres., Elder J. E. Correll; 
Reading Clerk, Rev. Huitt R. Carpenter; 
Corresponding Sec., Rev. George T. Fitz. 
Jacob C. Leonard continues as Stated 
Clerk and Rey. Milton Whitener continues 
as Treasurer of Classis. 

The new order of business for the 
spring meeting of Classis was followed 
throughout the sessions. At the night ses- 
sion, Feb. 6, the subject of Evangelism 
was presented. The Committee on 
Evangelism presented their report and an 


address was delivered on the subject, 
“Evangelism for Today,’ by the Rev. 
Hugo C. Kellermeyer. 

The following ministers and_ elders 


were elected to represent the Classis in 
the new Synod of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church in Cleveland, O., June 27: 
Ministers primarii, Jacob C. Leonard, 
D.D., A. Odell Leonard, and John C. Peel- 
er; secundi, Banks J. Peeler, Wm. C. Lyer- 
ly and H. D. Althouse; Elders primarii, 
Clarence Clapp, R. Baxter McCombs and 
John F. Troxler; secundi, Edgar Whitener, 
J. E. Correll and H. W. Coble. 

The fall sessions of Classis convene in 
Corinth Church, Hickory, on Oct. 2, at 
10.30 A. M. The spring meeting will be 
held in Emanuel Church, Emanuel Charge, 
Feb. 5 and 6, 1935. Those who attended 
these sessions of Classis were delightfully 
entertained in the homes of the congrega- 
tion and community. 

—Lee A. Peeler, Press Agent 


MERCERSBURG CLASSIS AT 
MERCERSBURG 


The 94th Annual Session of the Classis 
of Mercersburg, of the Reformed Church 
in the United States, was opened with an 
impressive religious service in _ historic 
Trinity Church, of Mercersburg, Pa., on 
Sunday evening, Feb. 4, at 7.30 o’clock. In 
addition to the members of Classis and 
Trinity Church, many people from the com- 
munity attended. In charge of the altar 
services were the Revs. OC. Eugene Blum, 
William J. Lowe and Harrison Lerch, Jr., 
chairman. The service was made more 
beautiful with the singing of a soprano 
solo, “Mountains,” by Miss Mildred Kar- 
per, and a vocal duet, “O Love Divine,” by 
Mrs. C. A. Brown and Mrs. Harrison Lerch, 
Jr. The Rev. Victor H. Jones, pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church of Waynesboro, Pa., as 
the retiring president of Classis, preached 
the sermon. His theme, “Finding Christ 
in the Common Things of Life,” was well 
chosen for the occasion. The organization 
of Classis consisted chiefly of the election 
of officers for this year. The Rev. C. Eu- 
gene Blum of Shippensburg, Pa., became 
president, the Rev. Edwin H. Laubach of 
Ft. Loudon, Pa., vice president, and the 
Rey. Harrison Lerch, Jr., corresponding 
secretary. 

The Classis convened again on Monday 
morning, Feb. 5, beginning at 9.15 with a 
devotional service in charge of the Rev. 
Harrison Lerch, Jr. The parochial reports 
read were extremely interesting. They 
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showed evidence of a determined effort on 
the part of the ministers and congrega- 
tions to push forward in the work of the 
Kingdom of God. Of special significance 
were the reports of Dr. F. F. Bahner of 
Waynesboro, Pa., and of Dr. Hendricks, of 
Chambersburg, Pa. Dr. Bahner’s 75th re- 
port was reminiscent of former members 
and happenings of ‘Classis, while Dr. Hen- 
dricks in his 27th report recalled days as 
a teacher in Mercersburg College under Dr. 
G. W. Aughinbaugh. During the noon re- 
cess a bountiful dinner was served in the 
S. S. room by the members of the Daugh- 
ters of Trinity S. 8S. class. Among the 
many reports presented during the after- 
noon that by the Committee on Christian 
Education brought forth the most worth- 
while discussion. This committee was au- 
thorized to plan a Classical Leadership 
Training School, to be held in St. John’s 
Church School, Chambersburg, beginning 
about the middle of April. Classis ad- 
journed to meet in the Federated Chureh 
of MeConnellsburg, Pa., on Oct. 18, 1934, 
for its fall meeting, and in Grace Church, 
Greencastle, Pa., on Feb. 10, 1935, for its 
next winter meeting. 
Harrison Lerch, Jr., 
Chairman of Press Committee. 
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ELDER JACOB R. YENTZER 


Jacob R. Yentzer was born Sept. 9, 
1840, and died Oct. 8, 1933, at the age of 
93 years and 29 days. His parents were 
Jacob Yentzer and Mary Robb Yentzer. 
He was a life-long resident of Conestoga 
Center, Pa., and in his early life became 
a member of the Reformed Church in that 
village. Being a very manly youth, he was 
elected as an elder of the congregation on 
Feb. 24, 1856, when not quite 16 years of 
age. At the age of 17 he also became the 
organist and choir leader in his Church. 
Until the close of his long and faithful 
life, for a period of 77 years, he remained 
an elder of the congregation, but ceased 
to be the organist some years ago. Though 
he had ceased to be the leader in the min- 
istry of musie, he was frequently called 
upon to sing solos in his own and neigh- 
boring Churches, up unto about a year be- 
fore he passed on to the choir celestial. 
For more than 50 years he also served as 
Superintendent and teacher in his Sunday 
School. He prized very highly the 50-year 
service medal presented to him by the 
Pennsylvania Sunday School Association. 
In his early manhood Mr. Yentzer was 
united in marriage with Miss Catharine 
Kendig, a daughter of Adam and Mary 
Helm Kendig. Having no child of their 
own, Mr. and Mrs. Yentzer adopted and 
cared for a niece, Miss Jane Carrigan, who 
later became Mrs. Maris Alexander. 

Mr. Yentzer spent a great deal of his 
time in his earlier years in teaching music 
and condueting singing classes in Lan- 
easter County. For a time he was en- 
gaged in managing a cigar factory in 
Conestoga Center. Some will remember 
him also as a very successful fruit grower 
whose products were eagerly bought by 
residents of Laneaster city and county. 
Those living now who knew him in his 
lifetime, and especially in the closing 
years, fondly remember him as the Grand 
Old Man of Conestoga. 

—David Scheirer 


MRS. MARY E. HARPER 

Mrs. Mary E. Harper, widow of the late 
Elder Jared Harper, of Bellefonte, Pa., 
passed away at the Centre County Hos- 
pital, Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 17, as 
the result of shock caused by a fall in her 
home two weeks before. For the space of 
a year Mrs. Harper had not been in her 
usual good health, and the fall proved too 
severe for her weakened body. Mrs. 
Harper was the seventh child, the only 
daughter, in a family of thirteen children 
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born to John and Susan Musser Wetzel. 
She was born in Bellefonte, Sept. 24, 1860, 


hence was 73 years, 3 months and 25 days 
old. On March 5, 1895, she married Jared 
Harper, who preceded her to the grave 


ten years ago. One son, John W. Harper, 
of Schenectady, N. Y., together with 5 
brothers, survive to mourn her loss. These 
are the Rev. Frank Wetzel, Akron, O., 
Clyde and Charles, of Bellefonte, Pa., 
Lewis C., of Toledo, O., and William, of 
Superior, Neb. Three grandchildren, the 
children of John W. Harper and wife, also 
mourn her departure. 

Mrs. Harper was a woman possessing 
many superior qualities. Her quiet and 
somewhat retiring disposition gave her a 
poise that made her a trusted friend of 
many who knew her. In early life she 
became a member of St. John’s Church, 
Bellefonte, and her loyalty and devotion 
to her Saviour and her Church never wav- 
ered. Her benevolences were many, and 
only her nearest friends knew of her fre- 
quent responses to appeals for aid that 
came to her from Church and community. 
The funeral services were held at her late 
home on Thomas St. Friday afternoon, 
Jan. 19, and were conducted by her pas- 
tor, the Rev. Ernest W. Moyer. Interment 
was made in Union Cemetery. 

—A. M. §. 


CHARLES SEIBERT LOSH 

Mr. Charles Seibert Losh died very sud- 
denly on Monday morning, Jan. 8, at 
Hershey, Pa., of pneumonia, having been 
taken sick on New Year’s Day. He was 
the son of Charles and Alice Wagner Losh, 
and was born near Landisburg, Perry Co., 
Pa. After moving to Hagerstown, Md., 
where he united with the Reformed 
Church, he became salesman for the Moller 
Pipe Organ Co., Hagerstown. Later he 
moved to Merrick, L. I., where he pur- 
chased the ‘Midmer Pipe Organ factory. 
The largest pipe organ in the world, lo- 
eated in Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
was built by Mr. Losh and took 3 years 
to be completed. Two years ago, he closed 
his factory at Merrick and moved to 
Hershey, Pa., continuing in the business. 
Mr. Losh was a fine business man, and he 
will be greatly missed by his many friends 
and relatives. Surviving are his wife, 
Esther D. Losh; a daughter, Miss Alberta 
Losh, Miami, Fla., and a son, Samuel, at 
home; also two brothers, Samuel, head 
of the Losh Institute of Music, Fort 
Worth, Texas, and a graduate in musie in 


Charles Seibert Losh 


London, and George, manager and sales- 
man of pipe organ factory at Merrick, 
L. I.; also the following nieces and 
nephews, children of Mary Losh Porter- 
field, a deceased sister: Helen Porterfield, 
Childrens’ Hospital at State Sanitarium, 
Md.; Milton Porterfield, Salisbury, Md., 
and Geo. Porterfield, Hagerstown, Md.; 
also a cousin, Mrs. D. M. Thornton, Car- 
lisle, Pa. Mr. Losh was a nephew of the 
late Rev. S. T. Wagner, Reformed Church 
minister, near Landisburg, and of Mr. G. 
A. Wagner, of Carlisle, Pa. The funeral 


services were held at his residence in 
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New and Timely Books by Popular 
Authors 


God’s Turn 


By HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 


As a preacher, teacher, writer and 
administrator, Dr. Coffin has exerted 
wide influence in American life and 
thought. ‘“Excelling in the art of ser- 
monic preparation and arrangement, 
the content of Dr. Coffin’s preaching 
has always been to the foreground. 
... Listening to him one is impressed 
with his sincerity, sound scholarship, 
poise and sanity.” Price, $1.00 


The Protestant Churches 
and the Industrial Crisis 


By EDMUND S. CHAFFEE 


The outstanding book 
Churches and the New Deal. 


Secrets of Effective 
Living 
By JAMES GORDON GILKEY 
The new $1.00 edition is now ready. 


The New Church and the 
New Germany 


By C. S. MACFARLAND 


Vivid description of the men and 
motives behind the present tense situ- 
ation in Germany. Revealing excerpts 
from documents never before made 
public. Absolutely up-to-the-minute in- 
formation, forcefully and authorita- 
tively presented. $2.25 


The Trail of Life in the 
Middle Years 


By RUFUS JONES 


Continuing Jones’ famous “Trail of 
Life’ series. Not only will the thou- 
sands of devotees of Rufus Jones want 
this book, but many other men and 
women of today facing the problems 
of the significant double decade be- 
tween thirty and fifty. To be published 
in March. Probable price, $2.00 


John R. Mott: 
World Citizen 


By BASIL MATHEWS 


A BIOGRAPHY of broad human in- 
terest, depicting a man who, perhaps 
more than any other, has drawn to- 
gether in our generation the men of 
good will among the peoples of the 
earth. Here is a fascinating account 
of experiences of a man who has 
raised three hundred million dollars 
for philanthropic work, whose travels 
have taken him many times around 
the world and whose modern-day 
methods of work are an inspiring les- 
son to all in executive work. It is an 
impartial record of a man whose 
plans, programs and _ organizations 
have directed and changed the lives 
of millions of persons. Leadership, 
executive ability, salesmanship and 
strategy in handling men are clearly 
delineated, making this a ‘method’ 
book for every typical American. 


Price, $3.00 


the 
$2.00 


on 


Jesus Said “I Am” 


By GEORGE STEWART 


In these chapters Jesus is attractive- 


ly presented with mellowness and 
quiet persuasiveness. Apt illustrations 
abound, and they made vivid the af- 
firmation of Jesus. Dr. Stewart is the 
author of ‘The Incarnation,” “In Our 
Street,” “God and Pain,” ‘“Redemp- 
tion,” and other volumes. These ser- 
mons not only reflect the mood of our 
times, but what is more, they invite 
attention to the secret of power, peace 
and poise which we sorely need. In 
pointing to the affirmative note in 
Jesus’ teaching, Dr. Stewart is sug- 
gesting a positive approach to preach- 
ing in our time. Price, $1.00 


The Church Looks Ahead 


Edited By CHARLES E. SCHOFIELD 


Complete survey by authorities in 
the Protestant Churches on present 
day Church activities and programs. 

$3.00 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


1505 RACE STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


a young men’s §. 8S. class. He lived, not 
a long life, but truly, the abundant life.. 
His passing has left many vacancies in his- 
home, his Church and the community. As 
a very young man the responsibility of , 
completing the unfinished new Church,. 
which was begun by his father, who passed 
to his eternal reward before much progress: 
was made, fell upon John. With such per- 
fect satisfaction did he complete the un 
finished task that never a cloud nor sus 
picion rested on him with reference to his: 
skill, integrity and devotion to his task.. 


He is survived by his widow, formerly 
Miss Laura Roth, and.a small son, Donald... 
Services in his memory were held from the: 
Church in charge of his pastor, Rev. Irvin 
G. Snyder, who spoke from II Chronicles: 
31:20-21. Rev. E. F. Faust assisted. Inter- 
ment was made in the Conyngham Ceme-- 
tery January 26. I> Ginee 


Hershey, on Jan. 12, and the interment 
was made at Reading, Pa. —D. M. T. 


JOHN J. HOUSEKNECHT 
On Jan. 22, John J. Houseknecht, the 


Cea } 
efficient and faithful Supt. of the Church 
School of Christ Church, Conyngham, Pa., 
died suddenly before medical aid could be 
reached when a splinter from a fractured 
rib pierced the aorta. Mr. Houseknecht 
was one of the leading spirits of Christ 
Church. Until recently he was for many 
years a faithful deacon and secretary of 
the econsistory; he was the leader of the 
Junior Choir, the janitor of the Church; 
in fact, there was not a feature on the 
whole Church program with which he was 
not actively identified. Only 41 years of 
age, he was an active leader among the 
young people, and the faithful teacher of 


hl 


